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By EDWIN L. 
Paris. 

F all the peoples in the world, the 

Americans are now the least loved. 

That is one way of-saying that the 

United States of America is the most 

unpopular nation on the face of the earth. 

By degrees all civilized countries are being 

divided into two parts—the United States and 
the rest of them. 

How far this movement will go stands out 
as the foremost question of international 
politics. As matters rest now, hold a world- 
wide election to choose the most disliked 
people and the returns will be about as 
follows: 


United Biates ............. 60 per cent. 
ee, a 30 per cent. 
BSeoattering ..........00055. IO per cent. 


Seven years ago the’ United States was 
the most popular nation in the world. Two 
million of our soldiers had turned the bal- 
ance of the war and helped bring victory to 
the allied armies. Our President was re- 
ceived in Europe as never a potentate had 
been welcomed before. Statesmen of all 
the world -were ready to bow down before 
us as the master of all. The peoples of 
the victorious allied nations looked to us 
for guidance, and‘the peoples of the van- 
“quished Central Powers looked-to us for 
mercy and for justice. Hungry hordes every- 
where were being fed by manna from Amer- 
ica. We were giving to the world the 
statutes of a new organization to preserve 
peace everywhere and forever more. 

Today all that is changed. Gone are the 
hopes placed in our Jeadership and gone is 
that leadership. Vanished is our moral 
prestige, and there is scarcely a country in 
Europe where Americans are not today 
pretty thoroughly disliked. We have, per- 
haps, the least unpopularity in those coun- 
tries against which we fought in the World 
War, and, conversely, we are most un- 
popular with the peoples on whose side our 
doughboys were battling some eight years 
ago on the poppy-covered fields of France. 
What has happened? Why this change? 


(name 1926, by The New York Times Company.) = 


EUROPE SCOWLS AT RICH AMERICA 


The United States Finds Itself Unpopular—War Debts Are the Peg on Which Europeans Hang. ~ : 
Their Resentment Over Fact That Conflict Impoverished Them and Left ‘Us Prosperous, 


The Unpopular Uncle Sam. 


The full reply to that question is partly 
political, partly economic, partly psychologi- 
cal. It is too early now to formulate com- 
pletely such an answer. Its construction 
will be one of the great tasks of historians 
a@ quarter of a century from now, when they 
attempt to explain some of the apparently 
almost inexplicable things that have hap- 
pened in the world since-Foch and Haig and 
Pershing, in 1918, announced the armistice 
to their troops advancing on the Western 
front and turned over to the statesmen 
the task of making the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 

But this can be said: There is an ocean 
wider than the Atlantic separating Europe 
and America. That ocean is the ocean of 
misunderstanding. We misunderstand Eu- 
rope; Europe misunderstands us. 

Generally it is almost useless to argue 
about where the fault lies in international 
misunderstandings. ‘It is a vain and thank- 
less undertaking because, no matter what 
verdict is reached, the verdict will not be 
accepted by every one concerned; and, in 
truth, the fault is seldom all on one side or 
the other.. And what a difficult thing it is 
to try to explain the American attitude to 
Europeans! It is about as difficult as trying 
to explain the European attitude to Amer- 
icans. 





It is_related that the late and justly la- 
mented Eugene Cornuché was standing one 
windy morning on the Boardwalk at Deau- 
ville talking to a well-known American. 

“Our ocean looks rough this morning,” he 
observed. 

“What do you mean, 
torted the American. 

And an Englishman standing near by just 
snickered. 

So much depends on the point of view. 
Time after time, the presentation of what 
Europeans regard as a justifiable point of 
view has brought from American " readers 
the criticism that it is all propaganda. Just 
as often, efforts to explain the American 
point of view have brought a similar Conti- 
nental characterization of the effort. 

Whatever may be said about who is right 
and who is wrong, you have the hard, cold 
fact that Europe today dislikes the United 
States sincerely, heartily and even vocifer- 
ously. It will serve no good purpose to add 
to the existing superfluity of recriminations, 
and. it is hopeless to try to apply to the 
situation any yardstick of international mo- 
rality or immorality, because such a yard- 
stick has never been nor never will be made. 

So,.let it be repeated that no effort is here 
being made to to weigh the grievances, real 
or imagined, of Europeans against Ameri- 


‘Our ocean’?” re- 





cans or of Americans aguinst Europeans, To 


_do that, one would have to fight the war: 


over, quarrel through seven years of peace 
and do other things too disagreeable for a 
bright early Summers day when Paris 
streets are®filled with the early comers of 
the annua! American pilgrimage, who, with-— 
their followers, are utterly unable to under- 
stand the attitude toward them of Euro- 
peans who need so much the many dollars 
they will leave behind. Will Rogers sensed 


‘it the other day when he’ said, “The only 


way we could get in ‘worse would be to help 
them win another war.” 

Now, there are in England, and in France, 
and in.Germany, and other European coun- 
tries pi who, for one 
reason or another, ‘do not join in the chorus. 
that chants against the United States. This 
eloquent minority deserves attention, for it 
inevitably makes an appeal to distinguished 
visiting Americans and in its failure to re- 
flect the true situation, does harm to the. 
prospects of real transatlantic understanding. 

The newspaper proprietor, the United 
States Senator, the prominent citizen of 
America who visits Europe is received in 
the hhomes of these well-intentioned Buro- 
peans, who believe they are fulfilling a spe- 
cial mission in “remaining true” to the 
friendship for America. The result is that 
any number of influential Americans who 
could do much good if they came face to face 
‘with the European opinion of their country 
go back convinced that the stories of resent- 
ment toward America are the product of 
scheming politicians or of overambitious 
penny-a-liners. 

But what I should like to present: here is 
the way the rank and file of Europeans feel 
toward the United States. Leaving aside the 
outpourings' of the habitual hands-across- 
the-sea crowd, and coming down to the 
rock-bottom sentiment of Europe, we find 
that ninety out of every hundred Europeans 
regard Uncle Sam as selfish, as heartless, 
as grasping, and as a very poor sport. And 
my point is that this is to be compared with 
the attitude of (Continued on Page 20) 
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~ for _a_primary- election. 





It Was Pretty Good Ordinunce So Lang ws Tt Ween’ Baforeed, 


For all condidates in the pri- 
MOLY 66 eons ne enn e seen + e258 
Majority for the dog ordinance 144 
No election districts missing. 


(ae 


By CHARLES McD. PUCKETTE 
HEN Ridgewood, N. J., a 
‘few days ago turned out 
2,556 of its citizens to se- 
lect: under our representa- 
tive form of government the candi- 
dates for the offices of Congressmen, 
Freeholders, Coroners et al., it was 
doing its political duty and batting a 
pretty high average of attendance 
But when 
the same day Ridgewood mustered 
2,700 of its voters into the booths to 


_ cmake a cross with a pencil (x). on a 


proposition - affecting the village’s 
dogs it was laying bare to the social 
Philosopher the mind and soul of a 
commuting town: What does the 
suburbanite think about? Dogs, and 
other local things. 

Shrewd_ political observers of the 
Kieated pre-primary. days in Ridge- 
wood -were not astonished at the re- 
sult. Posters on the windshtelds of 
a number of flivvers and a very few 


automobiles had announced “Perkins 


for Representative,” or “McClave for 
Congress,” and a placard or two had 
been put in the windows of a barber 
shop. and real estate office. As for 
the Freeholders and Coroners, the 
first hint that most woters got of the 


—candidates’ names was when they 
“were confronted with the ballot in 


the booth. 
The Warmest Issue 
But with the village dog ordinance 
it was different. For two months 
busy business men with petitions in 
their hands-_had been ringing door- 


* bells: and asking signatures for the 


new ordinance, for the old one, for 
a Modification ofthe old one. Post- 
cards had been sent to every one in 
the telephone book urging votes on 
one or the other sides. Every civic 
and social organization in town | 
gone on record, or had just staved 
off a vote, on the proposition. 4 
The local newspaper in its last 
issue before the election had carried 
a column or so about the primary 
and ten columns (including three 
front-page ‘stories) about the dog 


ordinance. - The Lions—a local ‘ busi-’ 


ness club, not a protective organiza- 
tion of rival animals—had put a paid 


-advertisement in the paper advising 


the citizens to vote “No.” “Managers 
of every primary candidate knew 
that if their man could but count on 
one-half the full dog-ordinance vote 
victory was sure. 

The dog ordinance under which 
Ridgewood had raised its Chows, Po- 
lice dogs, Airedales, Scotties and 
mutts required that all dogs be in- 
oculated against rabies and.that hone 
be allowed to run at large. Every 


“one thought that it was a pretty 


~good. ordinance so long as it wasn’t 


enforced; and it was ignored along 
with a number of other ordinances 
which man,\a legislating animal, had 
devised 


Then the village authorities began 





enforcing the ordinance. Officers of 
the law began picking up dogs when- 


ever they strayed from the 100x20Q| of some $400,000. The Commission- 


demesne of the commuter owner— 
which was not ‘infrequent. Fines of 
$6 and. costs for a single offense 
were assessed, and the summons for 
the owner required his presence in 
court the next morning. Now if 
there is one thing that annoys the 
commuter more than anything else 
it is being compelled to miss his 
regular morning ‘train, stay out in 
his village and come in on a slow 
midday one. He may brag about 
his village but he wants to leave it 
regularly onthe 7:52. 

Dog owners organized to resist 
the tyranny of enforcing an ordi- 
nance. Their motto was any sum 
for campaign expenses, but not one 
cent for fines for straying. An 
armistice was arranged with the 
authorities: pending the vote on the 
new ordinance, which made inocula- 
tion optional, but provided that no 
dogs were to run at large unless 
vaccinated. or mMuzzied. The ‘new: 
ordinance won, and many a Steve, 
Tim, Spot, Tommy and Davey, after 
days spent on a leash attached to a 
trolley on a clothesline in the back- 
yard is now digging up the neigh- 
bor’s garden and barking at. auto- 
mobiles tWo blocks away from home. 
Ridgewood is slipping back to nor- 
mal temperature on dogs after a 
campaign which has made every one 
a Pasteur on rabies, and a Coke or 
Blackstone on dog ordinances, 

It, piece of the brain tissue of a 
suburbanite could be put upon a 
microscopic slide, and the thoughts 
which had occupied the .cerebral 
contents recorded, dogs and animais 
would. be found among them. Local 
dogs and animaljs—that is, not the 





species in the abstract. Scarsdale 


His Industry Was & Byword in the Village. 


, 


may read with amused detachment 
about Ridgewood's preoccupation 
with dogs, but lét the Scarsdale po- 
licemen arrest. a.lecal mutt, and 
the. village . Hampdens will. arise 
‘along the New Haven as they have 
on the Erie. : 

One more phenomenon should be 
noted in the study of the suburban- 


ite. Not many months ago this same! 





- SUBURBANITE Is. REVEALED 


BY A BALLOT ON DOGS | 


~ Results of Recent Election Typified His Interest in the 
- Things That Most Concern Himself and Family 


+ 


Ridgewood had before it a proposal 
to buy the water works at a cost 


ers labored hard at the job, framed 
the ordinance, and asked the citi- 
zens to express opinions at the reg- 
ular meeting on Tuesday evening. 
Nobody came. In a way it was a 





vote of trust in the Commissioners, 


Pastured Comfortably 


but they would have preferred to 
hear the citizens’ opinions. 

Not. long afterward the village 
botight the last piece of its motor 
fire apparatus and asked-for bids 
for. the purchase of the. two fire 
horses munching the village hay in 
the fire house. Then the citizens 
were heard, committees were organ- 


ized, a.mass meeting of protest was 
held, which cut attendance on thé 
movies. that night noticeably, and 
at the Commissioners’ meeting the 
aroused filled the munic- 
4pal hall, jammed the stairs and left 
enough for an -overfiow_ meeting _ in 
the street. The fire horses are now 
pensioned and pastured comfortably 





ona near-by farm. That was a vic- 


o 


toery~for dies teas “ain te senti- 
mental side of the suburbanite. : 

Man himself is a local animal. He 
may speculate about the stars, and 
he keeps cool about them... But if, 
on looking up toward. the heavens, 
he sees the nest of the tent cater- 
pillar in the trees in his yard he 


Tloses his philosophical calm. If he 


is a-suburbanite, his tendency is to 
start a community. movement for 
the eradication of tent caterpillars 
in his village. The suburbanite lives 
in a unit of human habitation in 
which the focal aspect of his nature 
is nurtured by -every Cee 
of his. state. 

A suburbanite in his prior ‘exis. 
tence in New York.is a social grub. 
He. has_lived —in--an---apartment, 
known almost no one. to speak to 
in his neighborhood and regards the 
city as too large a creature to be 
influenced by his voice. He moves 
to a village in New Jersey, West- 
chester or Long Island. His emer-| 
gence from the chrysalis into a civic 


on a Near-by Farm. 


being is almost as wonderful as the 
butterfly’s. He burgeons out in the 
warmth of his realization that he is 
now a. person known to some one 
besides the elevator boy, and is an 
influence in his community. He 
comes to know more persons in a 
year in a village than Peter Stuy- 
vesant would have known in the 
city had he lived until now- 

The suburban town is organized 
for effective community action. If 
you do not see your neighbor on 
the train in the morning or after- 
noon, you see him and his wife at 
the movies in the evening, at the 
country club on Saturday or Sun- 
days or at church. Public opinion 
can be aroused on short notice. A 
village committee distributing hand- 
bills on the 7:52 in the morning can 
spread word of a local revolution, 
the news of which is in every home 
that evening. 


A Subordinated Family 


The suburbanite’s preoccupations 
apart from dogs are his train service, 
his automobile, his grass, his bridge 
on the train, his golf, his neighbor, 
his flowers, his furnace, his church 
and the school. His family showvld 
also be mentioned. It was on ac- 
count of his family that. he moved to 
the suburbs; at least so he thought 
at the time. After a few years in 
the suburbs this preoccupation takes 
its rightful place in the list as indi- 
cated here—it is mentioned as an 
afterthought. One of the matters 
which bring the family to’ his at- 
tention frequently is the necessity 
for. contriving to get out of the Sun- 
day afternoon picnics which they 
plan, so that he can put in thirty- 


considers himself a good family man 
is one who promises to go on @ pic- 
nic if it is raining too hard for golf. 
A wife is also useful for meeting one 
at the train with the car. - 

The commuter’s a 
never far from his thoughts. He uses 
the driveway out of his place twice 
for once that he uses the walk. He 
knows ‘the traffic policemen. in the 
village better than he knows any 
others of the constituted authorities 
of government. He is more con- 
cerned with where he. can park his 
car than with any other community 
problem. 

Thoughts of carbon, iilaitibass 
windshield wipers and queer rattles 
in the car trouble ‘him more. than 
the fiscal problems of the Federal 
Treasury and the membership of the 
Souncil of the League! of Nations. 
He is more interested in a new fold- 
ing door which his neighbor hag on 
his garage than in the open door in 
-China. 


Temperature’s Cemmnoa. Bond 
. The furnace ranks high in the 


} suburbanite’s” list-of interests. The 


average commuter can hame the last 


{dozen-meighbors who_have put in oil- 


burning “apparatus, the make, and 
whether they are .pleased with the 
operation. Coal is also a common 
bond of interest—whether the sub- 
urbanite has his year's supply in his 
bins, and the price. A collateral iIn- 
terest is the thermometer. If ‘the 
temperature is away from normal, 
thé morning rite of the commuter is 
to look at the thermometer outside 
his bathroom window so that-he can 
compare readings with the other 
weather observers on the train. 
*.Grass and flowers occupy a com- 
paratively less important piace in the 
commuter’s thoughts than a decade 
ago.. The automobile has reduced 
the amount of spare time given to 
roses.and dahlias, and many a sub- 
urbanite now. lets crab grass take 
his lawns who will become apoplectic 
if the green committee—at the golf 
club allows.crab grass._to show a 
single blade on the putting greens. 
Local drives for. funds for the. 
churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Boy 
Scouts and. various hospitals and 


work. It is an agile suburbanite 
who has escaped being assigned to a 
district captain. as one of the team 
to visit the homes in his_neighbor- 
hood with cards bearing a dotted 
line. _Some delicacy of feeling ap- 
parently makes it unethical in this 
huntitig to approach the quarry. on 
the train. There is no escape froma 
moving train... The game must be 
caught at home just as quail should 
not be shot on the ground. But the 
drives for funds take up a consider- 
able part of the year, and the sub- 
urbanite would miss them if they 
were not made. 

One more instance of behaviorism 


certain town one of the street sweep- 
ers was a little Italian. With his 
stiff broom, his shovel and his trash 
can on wheels he went at his: job 
throughout the day as if he were 

doing piece work of labor by 
the hour. His/industry ‘was a by- 
word in the. village. Commuters ob- 
serving .him in the early morning 
would. remark that he would kill 
himself before they returned that 
evening. Some one wrote to the town 


might start a subscription list- for 
one who was such a cheerful and 
hard worker. The ..contributors’ 
name&S, set solid, nearly filled a col- 
umn. It-was a local demonstration of 


the suburbanite.is a fair sample of 
the genus homo, reacting in a na- 





tural ‘way to his environment. 
{ 


7 ‘ 
six holes of goif. A sdburbantte who 


bile is“ 


as observed in the suburbanite. In a : 


paper suggesting that the citizens. 


other agencies ‘ire all in the day's 


a, heart which beat warmly for-@.— - 
local character, In the final analysis. 





The Painting Before It-Was X-Rayed by the Museum’s Experts. 


By ALVA: JOHNSTON 

REE centuries ago a. young 

Flemish -lady—a_ beauty, ac- 

cording to the standards of a 

time ‘when bulk and substance 
were appreciated—sat to Frans Pour- 
bus the younger for her portrait. He 
pictured her bold-eyed, merry, burst- 
ing with health. Her nose was large, 
her mouth ‘generous,. her. cheek- 
bones rhassive, her eyeballs promi- 
nent. “About.this strongly featured 
countenance he painted a ruff of the 
famous Pourbus the younger lace, a 
thing of incredible daintiness. 
. Some time within the iast century 
this portrait. fell-into the hands of a 
man who liked the lace but not the 
seventeenth century Flemish ideal of 
feminine loveliness. ‘He retained the 
lady's ruff and-jewels, but dispensed 
with her face..In its stead was 
painted..an ideal beauty with fea- 
tures of exquisite delicacy and regu- 
larity. 


Had a Modern Face 


Eventually. the picture went on the 
market, and’ in time if was offered 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
as the work of Frans Pourbus the 
younger. . Experts there agreed that 
the. ruff was his, but “rejected. the 
notion” that he. had done .the face. 


Oe ee ee eon eine 


cided to send the picture to the Foge 
Museum * at -Harvard .. University, 
where an X-ray technique was being 
developed for the study of old ‘pic- 
tures and for the detection of mod- 
ern frauds, 

Here a. sensitive: film was placed 
over the painting, and then an X-ray 
exposure of a few seconds was made. 
When the photograph was developed 
it was found that the X-ray had 
completely disregarded the modern 


How: Museum Experts Discovered the Face- Beneath a 
Face in a-Painting by Frans Pourbus the Younger 


‘face. The film. did not show -the 

‘lightest trace of the pretty nine- 

teenth century lady, byt the. under- 

lying picture of the seventeenth cen- 

tury Flemish lady was registered in 

full detail, as. showy -in the X-ray 

portrait: reproduced on- this: page. 

The checkerboard effect in this pic- 

ture -is the X-ray picture of the 

“cradle” or lattice of wooden cross- 

pieces built on ‘the anciént.panel to 

brace it and prevent warping. 
There are two reasons why the old 

picture registered and the new one 

did not. The old painters commonly 

used earth colors—metallic or min- 

eral paints.. Modern 

paints. are “chiefly of 

vegetable origin. The 

metallic ingredients of 

the old paints stop the 

X-rays,.as do the bones 

of the skeleton, while 

the rays.pass through 

the modern’ paints as 

‘they ‘pass © through 

flesh. “The X-ray pic- 

ture is essentially =a 


‘cracks, the original was found to be 
in. excellent. condition. Full of. life 
and reality, the Flemish lady now 
adorns the Metropolitana leading 
exhibit of the value of the X-ray as 
an instrument of scientific connois- 
seurship. 

This fortrait is one of more than 
two. hundred works that have been 
X-rayed by Alan .Burroughs under 
the guidance of Edward W. Forbes, 
director of the Museum. A Raeburn; 
repainted until its authorship was in 
doubt, was recovered by Testoring it 
to the original, as indicated by the 
X-ray. In other paintings ancient 


work was. unfailingly ee 
from modern additions. 

In five cases. the shadowgraphs 
afforded conclusive evidence that the 
paintings X-rayed were fakes. Two 
of these modern forgeries had been 
executed on aged and worm-holed 
panels. One of theSe was an inter- 
esting work in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Sienese manner.. The © dealer, 
who brought it- to this. country, 
showed it to.the experts of the Met- 
Topolitan Museum as a faker’s mas- 
terpiece. In spite-of the dealer’s own 
word: that it was a: modern forgery, 
connoisseurs hesitated to believe him. 

By all ordinary tests 
it-was an old painting. 


‘The Origirial Restored After the X-Ray: Revealed the Real Face. 


X-RAYS TELL THE TRUTH ABOUT PICTURES 


politan. “It is useful as well in study- 
ing the style of old-painters. It will 
aig us in making correct attribu- 
tions. The most difficult problem in 


pupil or between two members of the” = 
same school. At present wé have to 
judge by the surface only. The X-ray, 
however, shows -us. also how the 
painter built up his work. 

“It reveals not only the surface, but 
also the underpainting and all ‘the 
preparatory strokes. In copying a 
work of his master, ‘or in imitating 
his master’s style, the pupil would 
be extremely careful to make the 
finish of his painting as nearly that 
of the master as possible. In pre- 
parting the surface and in ali other 
preliminary work, however, the pupil 
would work naturally. Therefore, in 
all parts of the painting that do not 
show, you will find the marks of the 
pupil's own style. 


‘ Value of X-Ray Examination 


“The X-ray shows the brush 
strokes beneath the surface as clear- 
ly as'those of. the surface. Of course, 
we shall have to accumulate a large 
stock of X-ray photographs for com- 
parison before problems of this kind ©. 
can be tackled confidently. 

“We cannot-as yet say. that -we 

tell in what century a work was 
painted on the evidence furnished by’ 


the “X-ray.- We seem to be making , wake 


progress in that direction, however. 


Fventually we may be able to date 


ies precige cxpeabhs te'y Gow oe 


| onds. Twenty seconds is the max- 


‘cotlections to this 
searching process. 
“Not only in detect- 


paintings at the Metro- 


imum. ‘The paint is not harmed by — 
the X-rays..To discover whether the = 


slightest -change in the pigment 
resulted. 

The logical step for the forger 
would now be to attempt to deceive 
the X-ray. He would mix his paints. 
according to the formula of the cen- 


( Continued on Page 23) 





MUSEUMS ENTER THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE — 
ee ‘ _—— Se oni New_York Th 


By MIRIAM BEARD 
HE alert modern child is will- 
ing enough to take his grand- 
father to the circus. He, too,’ 
enjoys watching the spangled 
bareback rider crashing through a 
paper hoop. But the ‘‘Big Tent’’ is 
no longer big enough to hold all the 
dreams of the juvenile public. 

The new generation of children 
who are growing up in our larger 
cities are more familiar with the mu- 
seum than their forefathers with the 


circus. They know the dinosaur and}- 


the diplodocus better than they know 
the human ostrich or the tattooed 
lady. And their conceptions of the 
outside world are formed not by an 
annual visit to the ‘freak show’’ but 
by weekly ‘‘culture exhibits’’ at the 
local gallery, accompanied by talks 
on the life history of the frog,. the 
origin of agricultural implements or, 
the symbolism of the Siamese temple. 
They are no longer able to beg 
fairy tales from a grandmother knit- 
ting by the fireside. There is only 
‘a radiator in their urban flat. Their 
grandmothers have gone to the mov- 
ies. _And, anyway, they may obtain 
from the young college graduate lec- 
turer at the museum a far more au- 
thoritative birdseye view of the 
comparative range and scope of ro- 
mance litgrature, from Russia and 
Norway to Greece and Japan. 


The Museum's Chief Roles 


The museum today fulfills for them. 
the réles of entertainer, educator and 
nursery companion. - It has‘ ceased 
to be a dusty ‘‘warehouse of antiqui- 
ties’’ and become a bright and cheer- 
ful instruction centre for the com- 
munity. The curator has joined 
forces with the teacher and the libra- 
rian to “fit the modern child to the 
modern world,’ and to unroll before 
his eyes the august panorama of civ- 
ilization’s rise from the neolithic 
cave to the monolithic skyscraper. 

’ Here in New York City alone there 
is one entire ‘building, the Children’s 
Museum of Brooklyn, said to be the 
first of its special type in the world, 
devoted to youthful scientists. -The 
Newark Museum holds constant in- 
dustrial and art exhibits for public 
school children, and’ in its ‘‘Home- 
lands Week’’ tries to teach them 
honor for the handicrafts of the lands 
their parents came from. The Amer- 


Pe =n) 


view to eliminating all unnecessary 
discomfort in the feet; ¢yes and back 
of the neck while information is ab- 
sorbed. The art of labeling, casing, 


_| charting and explaining is reaching 


The Hall of Armor in the Metropolitan Museurh of Art. 


\ 

@ dozen conflicting new functions in 
the last two decades. At one moment 
it is besought to introduce the ‘‘new 
child’’ to the complexities of the ma- 
chine era. Next it is besieged-to pro- 
vide a ‘‘cultural background’’ for the 
adult public. It is to become both a 
laboratory for.‘‘pure science’ and a 
**house of ideas’’ for the commercial 
world. Its only possible answer is to 
turn, like everything else in Ameri- 
can life, into a superinstitution with 
the motto, ‘‘Service to the Publit.'’ 

Thousands of Americans who ence 
never entered a museum except to 
take Aunt Bethesda sight-seeing now 
crowd its doors. The manufacturer 
in search of fresh designs for buttons 
or bottles joins the art student... The 
Assyriologist is accompanied by a 
housewife eager to redecorate her 
Colonial country home. And throngs 
roam its halls in the hope of finding 
“culture” caught in some glass case 
at last. 


A skyscraper’ museum! It seems 


- jean, Museum of: Natural History has |- 


opened its resources to the schools, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
is using its American wing as a set- 
ting for educational films. Similar 
movements in this city are paralleled 
all through the country. . 

The museum in America has learned 


the inevitable next step. Already the} The uniting of the ‘‘museum world’ 
museum is an amalgam of library, | goes on rapidly. The American As- 
laboratory, lecture hall and univer-| sociation of Museums, which met 
sity. It is linked in national organi- | heré this Spring, represents national 
zations with the rest of the world. | needs, from the city to the smallest 
Its workers begin to call themselves; rural village community. It plans 
experts in museumology. ‘The artist| to open here a central school for 
and the scene painter collaborate in| curators and students of “‘museym 
its. exhibits with the historian and|service’’ from all over the country, 
the taxidermist. And more and more | and it has made.a joint survey of 
under its single roof it is trying to| European industrial and art miu- 
house science and art, industry and|seums with.a view to encouraging 
education. i similar experiments here. 
The Great Museum Resort | Eaarted Sat uc tented beamed 
New York seems the ideal site fer|institutions. Efficiency, gayety and 
such a creation of the future. It is| democracy—-these characteristics al- 
already the great “‘museum resort’’ | ready differentiate them from those 
of America,. The fifty-odd museums /| of other lands. The museum of the 
and collections within and around! future, whatever else may be proph- 
its borders now attract small armies esied of it, wil) be a thoroughly typ- 
of students and trippers from other |\ical creation. 
States. They do not offer the finest | Efficiency is already being devel- 
and rarest displays in each field, but | oped here as nowhere else. Careful 
they contain the widest variety of‘ studies have been made in this coun- 
material in every field. ‘try of ‘‘museum fatigue,"' with a 


The Sculptiiré Coiirt in the Brookiyn Museum. 


a point of perfection. And ‘gnide- 
books and postcards are prepared: to 
make everything clear to the public. 

Patriotic appeal is now stressed. The 
public, in New York and everywhere 
else, takes -a profound interest in 
such national antiquities as Paul Re- 
vere silver. ‘Historical societies are 
on the increase, and countless or- 
ganizations are busy at the ‘work of 
preservation the Staten Island Asso- 
ciation, for example, has copied for 
posterity some thousand local tomb- 
stone epitaphs and other ‘‘ecclesias- 
tical remains.** 


Art Cooperates With Science 


Art and science are learning to 
work together. The science:museum 
calls on the artist for the ‘‘atmos- 
pheric effect’’ of nature, and the art 
museum draws on the scientific his- 


New York which cannot be compared 
directly with those of ‘European 
countries. Their whole history, prog- 
réss and purpose are unique: 

Pubilc education and the public ex- 
hibition are both experiments scarce- 
ly over a century old in New York 
City. There was here, in 1800, noth- 
ing that could properly be-called a 
free school, museum, library, art ex- 
hibition or even lecture course. It 
has taken all this time for the school 
and the museum to grow up; only 
in the fast twenty’ years have they 
attempted to.grow together. 

They have not yet. learned to meet 
in that close.cooperation which has 
distinguished the cities of Germany, 
notably Hamburg, where -the “mu- 
seum is the basis of school-instruc- 
tion.”” . We have no exact replica of 
such an institution as the Leipzic 
Heimatmuseum, where children are 
taught to take an interest in the 
geology, botany, zoology and tech- 
nology of the entire region round. 


¢ Continued on ‘Page 22) 
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“By T. J.C. MARTYN 
EREMIAH SMITH Jr:,” the 
* merry American lawyer from 
Boston, is on. his way home, 
_ carrying with him the plaudits 
of the Magyars. For two years he 
has served as Commissioner General 
of Hungary and he has done the job 
to. the satisfaction of all concerned. 
+ But to the Hungarians Mr. Smith 
has been the greatest human puzzle 
they have ever tried to solve. And 
not the least puzzling of his actions 
was his refusal to accept the 
$100,008 which represented his two 
years’ salary, and which the Hun- 
gzarian Government has now devoted 
to the establishment of a scholarship 
tund to enable two Hungarian stu- ' 
dents each year to study in America. 
To Hungary. $100,000 is an 
undreamed-of fortune, and that this 
thrifty New Englander, .a_man of 
comparatively small means, should 


give away such.a sum must have, 


been to them an inconceivable piece 


of philanthropy, although, as they | 


have learned from -experience, not 
necessarily 4 surprising action. 

It must have puzzled them, for 
example, that he should have refused 
the highest decoration in the power 
of the Regent, Admiral “Nicholas 
Horthy, to award. In a very real 
sense they would regard it as an 
honor conferred on him’ not only in 
recognition- of his work but, as a 
tangible.token of their gratitude and 
esteem. 


“The only compensation I desire 
for my work,” Jeremiah Smith said, 
“is the appreciation and friendship 
of the Hungarian. people.” And this 
he has in large measure. 

When Hungary heard that the 
League of Nations had appointed a 
Mr; Smith of Boston Commissioner 
General in charge of ‘national 
finances, the news was received with 
mixed feelings. Hungarian antipathy 
to people and things American, aris- 
ing-from the misapplication of Presi- 
dent Wilson's dictum of. self-determi- 
nation, was deep-rooted. Smith, 
they soliloquized, will be a typical 
American. He will live in. regal 


“style and will cost far more money 


than he will be worth. But, con- 
fronted by the inevitable, they 
philosophized that if he chased dol- 
lars for them as well as. most Amer- 
icans chased them, all might yet be 
well. 


When He Came to Budapest 


When Mr. Smith came to Buda- 
pest the sky was fogged by a cloud 
of suspicion, and in one or two quar- 
ters deep rumblings of discontent, 
almost amounting to hatred, were 
heard. Everybody expected a dis- 
agreeable time and they expected 
even a disagreeable man; for, no 


matter how much of a good fellow 


this “Schmit” might be, he would 
unquestionably “reconstruct them to 
death.” Of that everybody in Buda- 


pest was certain and they had, at 
that time, ‘a rich source of analogies 
which 


in the condition of Austria, 
they pictured as “dying” frém recon- 
struction. 


Of course, people in a responsible 
position realized that no such thing 
and that although 
many hardships would undoubtedly. 
have to be endured, the game would 
be worth the candle, so to speak. 


would happen, 


Accordingly, Count Stephan Bethlen, 


Prime Minister of Hungary, wel- 
comed the appointment of a man 
whose nationality secured complete 


neutrality. and —disinterestedness. 


Others less high up gritted their 
teeth and remarked that at all costs 
of the State 
spending more than it received must 


the insensate course 


be stopped. 
On his arrival, Mr. 





Smith was 
shown that high degree of considera- 
tion and‘ courtesy for which the Hun- 
garians are renowned, The Govern- 
ment offered him a suite in the mag- 
nificent Royal Palace, which stands 
on the hill of Buda‘ overlooking the 
historic Danube and the kaleidoscopic 
colors of the city of Pest on the op- 
posite bank of the river. The Com- 
missioner General, as any one who 
knows him might prophesy, politely, 


tersely and firmly declined such an 
honor. Public opinion received the 
news of. his refusal witha slight 
shock, half of annoyance, half of 
amusement. Sdéme bitterly remarked 
that the palace did mot seem good 
enough for him; some laughingly re- 
marked, in Hungarian, of course, 
that. he was wise, for the palace in 
Pest is notoriously draughty and very. 
cold in Winter, at least it -is popu- 
larly. supposed to be. 

The Government then offered him 
| a palatial suite in the Dunapalota 
Hotel. But Mr. Smith would have 


| 


the top of the Hotel Hungaria, over- 
looking the Danube from the left 
bank. The people could not bu 
agree that he had made a promising 
start, but they predicted that as soon 
as Hungarian society got hold of him 
he would be like other Americans— 
bent on having a good time and en- 
tertaining lavishly with their money 
in their country which harbored -so 
many poor and destitute. When the 
aristocracy failed to capture Mr. 
Smith they were nothing -short of 
dumfounded. 

Not _long -after this it became 
known that Mr, Smith had informed 
the Council of the League of Nations’ 
that he would accept no financial 
recompense for his services, a state- 
ment which most Hungarians ac- 
cepted as a rumor. But when at the 
end of. his. first year he declined to 


} 











none of it, announcing privately that 
he would live in two small rooms at 


actept a check for $50,000, his salary 
for one year, the Hungarians knew 
that their best friend was in their 
midst. ‘ 

It would be wrong to suppose that 
Mr. 
form attempted to popularize himself 
in Budapest. The Hungarians hardly 
knew he was there. The newspapers, 
their primary eulogies over, hardly 
ever referred to him, except to récord 
iis comings and goings to Geneva, 
orto wish -him godspeed on a vaca- 
tion to America and a welcome on 
his réturn to Budapest. He gave no 








Jeremiah Smith Jr.. 


interviews, 
know’ the man “Schmit” 


Smith in any way, shape or 


and Hungarians ; today 
mainly 





| Quiet New Bingen Tein’ Ss Pinance es. Won ae 
Magyars by His Smiles and His Hard Work 


‘Jeremiah Smith is 46 years old, 
and was born at Dover, N. H., of 
an off New England family, which 
boasts of four Jeremiahs in succes-~ 
sion. His father, Jeremiah Sr., was 
an eminent jurist and one time As- 
soeiate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire. Jeremiah Jr. 
was graduated at Harvard College 
in. 1892 and at Harvard Law School 
in 1895, later becoming a member of 
the law firm of Herrick, Smith, 
Donald & Farley, where, for the bet- 
ter part of twenty years his practice 
has been almost exclusively civil. 





termaster Corps. 


During the war he served with the 
A. ELF. 3 ee 


Mit is remembered 


through his unparalleled success in 
the administration of their financial 
affairs. fa 

The extreme distrust in whieh the 
Hungarian ‘public once) held. Mr. 
Smith may be forgiven “when it is 
remembered that this people is with- 
out doubt the proudest race in Eu- 
rope. That an alien should be called 
in and given the powers of a dicta- 
tor was, in their eyes, a derogation 
of. the national dignity, and -a hu- 
miliating proof of a defeat; the bitter 
dregs of which they had more than 
once been forced to swallow. Their 
attitude is even more explicable when 
‘hat the Hun- 
garians. had never heard of Mir. 
Smith, at least. not this Mr. Smith, 
and in actual fact knew him only a 
Way teas they Pe see epee Ae 
own country. 





It is frequently reported that. a 
certain American banker who. had 
got to know and .admire Jeremiah 
Smith through business contacts with 
him,and,, being influential in League 
circles, had recommended him as a 
suitable candidate for the Hungarian 
post. This is hardly accurate. As 
far as the mass of the people are 
concerned, Mr. Smith was an un- 
known quantity—in fact, very few 
had ever heard of him before 1924. - 

But in the circles of high finance 
and diplomacy if he was not well 
known he was at least known. In 
1919 the Wilson Administration ap- 
pointed him a member of che Amer- 
ican Commission to Negotiate Peace 
‘and counsel to the Treasury Depart- 
‘nent. He proved his brilliance and 

ability over intricate problents of 


extent that he was recognized in ™ 
governmental circles as one of the 
ablest advisers on financial matters 
in the country. This is well proved 
by the fact that on several other oc- | 
casions Washington has availed it- 
self of his services, notably in the 
organization of the Chinese. Con- 
sortium and as an adviser of the 
debt. settlement with Mexico.: His 
appointment, therefore, as. Commis- 
sioner General of Hungary, while it - 
proved a great surprise ,to the pub- 
lic, was in reality no gamble on 
genius. Z 

Jeremiah Smith's facility and suc-* 
cess in. avoiding fame while deserv- 
ing it is the keynote of his charac- 
ter. In no sense a shy man, he 
abhors publicity amd has a funda- 
mental aversion to prominence of 
any description. 

All-in all, the first impression of 
him ts that of a man with a genial 
manner, twinkling blue eyes and 
; Keen sense of humor, -and it affords 
no indication of his intellectual ca- 
pacity. _ But let a conversation touch 
upon a serious subject, particularly 
Hungary, and one is forced to recog- 
nize iis unusual mind—a mind that 
is steeped in the infer mysteries of 
finance and that has every fact 
i logically stored. This is noticeable 
in any subject upon which he speaks 
with authority, and heever speaks 


yauthoritatively upon matters with 





which he is, not familiar. Beyond 
his mask of. attractive geniality lies 
{= brain which can deal with literary 
| ary, goods—figures, facts, budgets 

' and balance sheets—in an. effective, 
' engaging and interesting manner. 

“How do. you like being financial 
czar of all the Magyars?” 1 asked 
him last November. 

“It is all very interesting.” he re- 
plied. “Undoubtedly I have great 
powers, but I see no chafice of using 
them. All my work is done in col- 
laboration with my Hungarian ¢col- 
leagues, and we have never yet had 
a single difference of opinion.” 


Smith Sat-and Watched. 


“The- League .of Nations had a re- 
construction plan; the Hungarians 
carried it out; I sat and watched,” 


Smith phrase. 
It is indeed true that he sat and 
watched. He sat and watched. col- 


affér night; he. sat and planned 
budgets and. juggled with balance 
sheets; he sat and thought . out 
schemes -for increasing: production 
and limiting expenditure; he sat far 
longer than he ought to have done 





imports; and he worried himself sick 
| with plans to help the various classes 
| of Hungarians caught in the unre- 
; lenting machinery of fiscal deflation. 
| Finally he broke down and was re- 
' moved to a, sanitarium. 

| The secret of his great success in 
| Hungary, which he has raised from 


|the swamp of financial catastrophe — 


to the high dry plains of solvency, 
lies in his genial, unassuming man- 
ner, and in the simplicity of the life 
he led. Very few men could have 
endeared themselves to the Hun- 
garians as he has done. His task 


*. | required not only tact, consideration 
and self-effacement, but strict im- - 


partiality and political disinterested- 
ness, He had to deal with all parties 
in Parliament as well as_with the 
Regent, the Premier and: his Cabinet. 


to enlist him on this side or that side 
of politics, but after he had dis- 
couraged that sort of thing attempts 
grew less frequent and. Hungary, 
possibly for the first time in its his- 
tory, knew the meaning of the word 
non-partisan. 

In Yeaving Hungary Mr, Smith will 
be able to count among his stanch- 
est friends a whole nation—a dis- 
tinction “ among his fellows that 


By ‘hard work and his smile, single- 
handed, in two years he has achieved 


biood and iron—the conquest of Hun- 
gary. 





ieee: ie cokananiée to: sanrsieee 


he once said. That is a typically 


umns of figures: day after day, night 


scheming to increase trade afd limit ~ 





At first several attempts were made — 


means far more than the signs and... > 
baubles of .a decoration or an’ order... ~~ 


what armies have only done through * 
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*fiere the English bicycle exhibit 


~ 275,000 it surpassed even the Paris 


»_tts of ali parts of the United States 





Sener Grant and the Emperor of Brazil Starting the Great 
Corliss. Engine. 


By EUNICE F. BARNARD 


S$ the towers of the Sesquicen- 
tennial gleam against the 
Philadelphia skyline, _old- 
timers’ thoughts turn back to 

that other Philadelphia exposition, 
just fifty years ago, when ladies in 
bustles and gentlemen. with bdburn- 
sides gazed with a now unimaginable 
férvor at the squat giass-walled 
buildings of the Centennial. 

Nothing like that exhibition of 
1876 had ever taken place.in Anier- 
ica. It was our first world’s fair and 
the greatest world’s fair anywhere 
up to that time. Not only had forty- 


nine foreign countries sent exhibits 


across the ocean, but for the first 
time products of all parts of the 
United States were assembled in: one 
place. For the first time, too, Amer- 


ican inventive ‘genius had an ade- f 


quate chance for. display and com- 
parison with that of ether countries. 
Here, for instance, the telephone 
was first publicly demonstrated. 


gave the impetus to American bi- 
cycle manufacture. Here typewriters 
had one of their early displays and 
Japanese decorative art first became 
known in- America. 


Two Buildings Remain 


Though it had but ‘one-fifth  the- 
present Sesquicentennial’s acreage 
and projected number of buildings, 
the Centennial’s two hundred struc- 
tures and more than two hundred 
acres in Fairmount Park along the 
Schuylkill -gave it a larger site than’ 
the previous London and Paris ex- 
positions. Its .main  building—almost 
twice the size, by the way, of the 
largest at the Sesquicentennial—cov- 
ered twenty acres. The Agricultural 
and Machinery Buildings covered 
ten and eleven. The two buildings 
next ‘in size- stand today as -Phila- 
delphia’s permanent. art gallery and 
horticultural building — monuments 
to.the Centennial. In average daily 
attendance and in its maximum of 


Exposition of 1867. And-its total at- 
tendance reached almost: 10,000,000, 
in a time when men often had to 
crowd into freight cars and cling to 
horse-car roofs to get there at all: 

But far beyond its size and suc- 
¢ess was the Centennial’s importance 
in marking a genuine; as well as a 
chronological, epoch in our national 
life. Almost as if it had been so in- 
tended, the Centennial stands out as 
the great graduating exercises of 
the United States from its forma- 
tive, pioneer period to its new 
statis as a world power. The prod- 


were there first assembled because 


sembled at all, The nation -was. at 
last opened from coast to coast. The 
transcontinental railroad. was . seven 
years old. State boundaries were 
fixed almost as they are today. 





Even Alaska was ours. The worst 
years. of reconstruction after the 
Civil Wa? were over. For the first 
time the reunited States stood, fully 
conscious of their power and re- 
sources, ready to compete in the 
economic and ‘intellectual life. of the 
world. 

For a century, as President Grant 
said at the opening of the Centen- 
nial, the American people had had 


tablishing schools, churches, .li- 
braries and asylums, — “Burdened 
with these primal works of neces- 
sity,” said> he, “we have yet done 
what this. exhibition will show in 
rivaling older and more’ advanced 
nations in law, medicine and theol- 
ogy, in, science, literature and the 
fine arts. * * * Quir achievements 
have been great enough, however, 
to make it easy for our people to 
recognize superior merit wherever it 
may be found.”* 

And: this significance of ‘the ex- 
position. seems to have been felt by 
the people_as.a whole. As Mo ex- 
position since its time, the Centen- 





forthe first time they could be as- 


nial “was instinct with serious pur- 


smaller structures popped. up 
{and there, each according to its 


~ + 


pose. It ‘was not a jollification. I 
was @ demonstration and a proof— 


a shedding of the national inferior- |. 


ity complex. Its attention, centred 
on. the exhibits themselves, set with 
grim singleness on information and 
improvement. Scarcely an extra 


4 dollar was spent either on -appear- 


ances or amusement. Indeed among 
the many features that differentiate 
the -Centennial from the Sesquicen- 
tennial, and mark the passage of 
fifty years, fone is more pronounced 
than this difference in emphasis. ~- 
With little heed for landscaping or 


| architectural. unjty, the. Centennial 


set its exhibits starkly -in glass 
houses, conscientiously illuminated 
by hundreds of gas chandéliers. . Its 
twenty-six State buildings and other 


tere. 


birthday had been, according to @ 
contemporary, . “the spontaneous 


people.” Five years before it had 
been authorized by .the act .of Con- 
gress creating the Centénnial Com- 
mission, with mémbers from each 


Governments. had been officially in- 
vited by our own. a 


Previous Baposilions 
That a. world’s fair should. have 
‘been. the almost unanimous’ choice is 
not/surprising:- Twenty-five years 
before . the ~ CentenniaJ—in 1851— 


dividual -vagary,; Se aie pearl ee: ony ee TEE 


ing to the jig-saw type of .architec- 
ture. still: extant in‘some of Otir’ele- 
vated railroad stations. .The chief 
pride of the Sesquicentennial, on the 
other hand, is its Rainbow City—the 
mass and grouping of <its pastel 
stucco towers, built in the terraced 
manner of: the modern skyscaper, 
and gleaming at. night “with. flood 
lights. - Outside its. gates. a -gigantic 
Liberty: Pell is picked out by 26,000 
electric bulbs. In its. midst rises the 
silver shaft of the Tower -of Light,; not 
while across the sky fourteen super- 


~ 





The Cataract in Machinery Halt. 


Palace of Fashion. 


power searchlights will throw an 
aurora visible as far.as New York, 
And one of the exposition’s largest 
serious. features is .a ~ $1,500,000 


The Centennial had no stadium 


inated the first such fair in his Crys- 
tal Palace Exposition. His desire 
had been to show England the re- 
sources of her Empire .and those of 
the-rest, of the world. The. idea 
and ‘the: palace, -built of glass and 
iron like “a giant conservatory, took 
the world by storm, Two ‘similar 
expositions followed at ten-year in- 
tervals in London, both eclipsed by 
the one in Paris, opened. by the 
Emperor Napoleon in 1867. America 

not. merely.also erected. her own 
crystal palaces, but into them she 





happy thought of “the American, 


took seem quaint to us now. But it 
is doubtful whether -for all our half ~ 
century advance‘in sophistication we 
could surpass the vigor of the Cen- 
tennial’s opening. ceremonigs. At 
least three art works composed for 
the occasion’ survive today, On that 
May-10; 1876, 200,000 people—twice 
as many as attended the opening of 
the Sesquicentennial—filled the half- 
mile plaza before Memorial Hall. 
Four. thousand took their. places on 
the gigantic platform while Theodore 
Th ’s orchestra played’ the na- 
tional airs of many lands. Notabili- 
ties of the time were there, Ambas-. 
sadors, Senators, Governors,-General 
Sherman, General Sheridan, J. G. 
[Biaine, the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil, President ‘Grant. 

In the hush the program opened 





ard Wagner's Inaugtration March, 
composed for this day. Then came 
the Centennial Hymn: by the North- 
ern poet, Whittier, which ‘is still 
sung; then ‘the Southern tribute, a 
cantata by Sidney Lanier of Georgia, 
containing the now-famous lines: 


Long as thine Art shall love true 
_ Long as thy Beience truth shall 
know, 


Long a8 thine eagle harms no dove, 
Eong as thy Lew by law shall 


President Grant and the Emperor of 
Brazil turned’ on the great Corliss 
engine.in. Machinery Hall, and the 
exposition was in full swing: That 
engine which furnished the power 


also its chief wonder, “the greatest 
tool then known to man.” Sixty-five 
freight cars..had been>necessary to 


tons, and. had 1,400- horse power. 
Yet, as Sécretary Hoover has pointed 
out, today we build engines of 70,000 
horsepower, fifty times as great. 
And in all those acres of ma- 


were justly proud were none of the 
devices that will claim our: chief in- 
terest at the Sesquicentennial. “The 


--radio.and the airplane had not been 


thought of, nor the gasoline engine 
and the automobile. Of all our de- 
velopments of» electricity and the 





as yet the prophetic evidence of a 
single incandescent. light. Indeed a 


with the foreign‘ contribution—Rich- . 


for all the machinery’at the fair was" 


bring it from the works of George ~ 
Corliss in Providence; it weighed 700 


chinery of:which American inventors ' ; 


transmission of power there was not” 


{ scheduled, from air races to polo 


and- no Amusement section. The 
Sesquicentennial has a stadium seat- 
‘ing 100,000 people, an auditorium 
seating 20,000 and a Gladway cover- 
ing eighty acres. The Centennial 
staged*an international regatta and 
sgomé rifle. matches. . The Sesqui- 
cehtennial has a dozen contests 
games. Its Gladway has a Venetian 
of its Coney Island -features_ will be; 
especially for children. -'The Only 


Centennial seems to have been eat- 
ing, which may have been condoned 
as having also the element of use. 
At any rate there were restaurants 
of. Southern, German, French, Amer- 
ican, Japanese, Chinese, “Turkish, 
Syrian, Hebrew and Viennese per- 
suasions and éven a Tunisian café, 
with a dancing girl as a modern 
cabaret touch: Moreover, as a fur- 


Canal with gondolas, ‘and five acres |: 


recreation largely’ provided atthe] 





ther precaution against hunger, a;> 





progressive baking powder company 
dispensed 3,000,000 hot buttered rolls 





Street Car Accommodations Were None Too Adequate. 
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Opening Ceremonies in the Main Building—The Presidential Party Introduced to the Foreign Commissioners. 
The Ola Prints on This and: the Preceding Pages Are Reproduced From Frank Lesie’s Historical Register of the Centennial Exposition. 


" magneto-electrical- machine- sent ‘by 


Cornell University. stood-alone in. its 
class. Radium, X-rays, the steam 
turbine, “the. tractor, the linotype 
machine, and motion pictures ‘were 
unknown.-And the. talking machine 
was still two.years from completion. 

Instead,-among the stellar exhibits 
of the Centennial were new types of 
textile machinery, incliding the 
“positive-motion. loom” ; - locomotives, 
the “Westinghouse air-brake, the 
Pullman car and the -Hoe press. 
There was a section devoted. to the 
new art of phdtography, and an es- 
pecially noted exhibit was that of 
sewing machines, then in the hey- 
day of their thirty years’ existence 
and shown by American, French, 
German, English; Canadian, Russian 
and Belgian. manufacturers, ..The 
Singer Company even hada sepa- 
rate building and brought on its em-~ 
ployes by the hundreds. 


New Inventions of the Day 


Among ‘the new inventions the 
typewriter perhaps received the most 
attention. There” was a Russian 
model, operated partly by. a foot 
lever, as well as the ‘speedier Amer. 
ican type, shown by the Keming- 
ton Company, This little: machine, 
said the eatalogue, would be an 
ornament to any. office and might 
come to be used by schools and li- 
braries. It was shown’ even then in 
a “portable” and a “noiseless” model, 
The portable added sliding covers to 
the top and front of an ordinary 
typewriter, and was doubtless con- 
venient for the exceptionally muscu- 
lar. The- noiseless feature was in- 
duced by a large glass case laid 
over all but the keyboard. 


Other interesting novelties were 
the pneumatic tube and the English 
high bicycle, which latter so caught 
the fancy of Colonel Pope that he 
started two years later the manufac- 
ture of the American bitycle in Bos- 


telephone. Into the great. flaring 
mouthpiece of his “single-poleé mem- 
brane transmitter”: was spoken on 
June 25 the first publicly demon- 
strated telephone message. 

Neithér this transmitter nor his 
‘Centennial iron. box. _rectiver” bore 
conspicuous resemblance to the com- 


pact instrument of ‘today. But the 


spoken words carried, and with them 
the first general cémprehension that 
for human: conversation. space: could 


a 


for Bats Ak: eeniagilijens Unb iaiaiteabaiy: janet nccabiagies ai tg: acl 


make. his fame. 

. But if the Centennial showed Amer- 
ican mechanical ‘invention «on “the 
main line toward mighty discoveries, 
it Tevealed fine arts and decoration 
on a” bizarre’ sidetrack: - The be- 
knobbed and bemirrored what- 
the. bentwood ‘furniture in spiral-de- 
signs, the patent-climax-extension 
gas fixtures, which we are told “were 
especially admired,” seem to modern 


of English masters of seyeral periods 
—Gainsborough; , Turner; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; Most potent of 
all in its continuing effect was. the 
glimpse whieb Americans in general 
had for the first time of Japanese 
decoration. “The Japanese collec-- 
tion,”. says the official catalogue, 
“received a great deal of attention; 
‘and although. there was much 

smile at as grotesque and ‘outland- 


first time ata world's fair, the fem-_ 
inist had ‘her-day. A Women’s Cen- 
tennial League, organized in thirty- 
two States, financed a great “Wo- « 


est types of woman's work and. if 
possible to enlarge the sphere of her 


| “The Century for Women,” without,- 


The Art Department in the Woman’s Pavilion: 


ton. But the invention on which we'lbe annihilated. The. judges of the 
look back today as the chief dis- |telegraphy section were rapturous in 


tinction of the Centennial received |their praise. 


“This telephone,” Says 


no heralding in the official cataloghe |their report, “was considered by ‘the 
or the various souvenir volumes..jjudges the greatest marvel ‘hitherto |: 
Onty in the eleven-volume report achieved “by the telegraph. © * * 


published - by the Government. com- 
mission is there adequate notice’ of 


Audible speech has in this way been 
transmitted to a distance of 800 


Professor. Alexander Graham Bell’s|miles.” The Centennial had gained 


eyes the work of an--errant fancy 
Contemporary paintings, too, which 
were mainly of the’ anecdotal type, _ 


country where art collections were 


ish,’ there was very much to delight 
the eye in the intricate workman- 
ship.”. It is interesting to note that 


At the Centennial, teo, for~ the 


3 


male assistance In editing, writing 
or typesetting. SY a 
Queen, Victoria’s Etchings _ 
Even Queen .Victeria smiled on 
this. outbreak of feminism and sent 
a aumber of etchings by her own 


homely, domestic scenes rather than 
where she has attempted more or- 
nate and severe subjects.” 

Most valuable, perhaps, of all the. 
educational exhibita at the. exposi- 
tion was the kindergarten, demon- 
strated as a phase of women’s work 
in an annex to their pavilion. Kin- 
dergartéens, which were .then “un-- 
known except-in three or four East- 
ern*cities, were thus brought by wo- 
‘men to the notice of the country, 

It was one of the prides of the, 
Centennial that all its 50,000 exhib- 
its from sculpture te “the new floor 
Cloth: called linoleum” were meticu- 
lously grouped and judged. Expert 
juries of award, totaling 233 per- 
sons, half of whom were fordigners, 
passed on each. subdivision, filing 
their opinions in writing. 

Most satisfactory of all, the ex- 
position was a financial] success. On, 
a 50-cent admission basis, it paid all 
expenses, refunded the Government .- 
contribution of $1,500,000, paid its 
stockholders 17% per cent. and had 
$189,000 left over. 

America had, in the vernacular, 
‘pulled off a good show, and she and 
all the world knew it, 



















































































































































































By STEUART R, EMERY 
Summer all roads lead to Bat- 
tery Park, the southern tip of 
Manhattan Island and the point 
of departure for many daily ex- 
cursions. You take boat at the Bat- 
tery for Bear Mountain, for the God- 
less of. Liberty, Coney_isiand, the 

Highlands, or perhaps the fishing 

banks far beyond the mouth of the 

harbor. But if you heed the cry of 
one leather-lunged barker who de- 
scribes the glories of a voyage 
around Manhattan you will become 

a circumnavigator and see New York 
from a different aspect. Your fellow- 

voyagers will be Summer school stu- 
dents, vacationists from up-country 
and perhaps one or two New York- 
—ers, for some residents of the me- 

tropolis condescend to do a bit of 
sightseeing home. 
: The leng waterfront of New York 
“A is an enthralling study in contrasts. 

P One of the busiest harbors in the, 
. world, where -screaming“tugs: shoul- 
Ris der transatlantic liners into mid- 
©. -stream, it can also reveal a quiet, 
a shady-banked creek, to whose very 
edge the-woods descend. There are 
huge white business buildings that 
border the water; there.is also a tiny 
red lighthouse on a tree-clad shelf of 
réck under -which shouting boys 
bathe. 

A Pageant of Scenery 

There are piers where the funnels 
of ships that sail the Seven Seas loom 
over*the roofs; there are acres of 
forested. grassland where one could 
imagine one’s self miles from the 
roaring city. A -pageant of impres- 
sive scenes—some vivid, some taw- 
dry, some inescapably metropolitan, 
some purely pastoral—-awaits the ad- 
venturer who circles Manhattan Is- 
land. : 

The Battery slides out behind, a 
stretch of green flanked by the half- 
arc of skyscrapers proudly prociaim- 
ing the might of the builder. -The 
harbor is alive with traffic. Lighters 












ply toand fro; a lonely rowboat moves: 


fe placidly toward a distant shore; the 

f-=~. shrilling of whistles and the churning 
of paddies drift down the breeze that 
comes in from the open sea. 

Close by the seawall rest half a 
dozen. fast-looking craft, flying a flag 
with vertical red stripes. They are 
the rum-boat chasers, dozing in the 

~ ‘sunshine against the night, when 
~-—-they will slip out with cleared’ decks 
to follow and run down breakers of 
= the law. 
asa ‘But already the skyline of tall 
24 buildings is vanishing. ‘There comes 
ag a swift glimpse of the brown spire of 
-— * . Old Trinity, hedged in by towers of 
commerce at the end of the tong gash 
that is Wall Street. 
A trim yacht goes by, her bow ruf- 


















The Slip at Fulton Market. 


in sports sweater bracing herself on 
the bridge. The docks look like so 
many alleys cut into the side of the 
city; each with craft pressing close to 
its sides. Little drifts of smoke comé 
up from the funnels to forrn a low- 
hanging curtain. 

A shadow darkens the rath 
Brooklyn Bridge appears overhead, 
stretching its mighty span from bank 
to bank. Under it the minute figures 
of a pair of painters move along a 
scaffold that is slung below the steel. 
Steve Brodie and other men have 
leaped from’ the bridge and lived; it 
seems, as one looks up, incredible 
that any man could come hurtling 
through the air trom such a height 
and survive. 

The skyline has dropped into. a 
mass of dingy buildings, the battered 
red brick of the lower-east side, 
where crowded thousands live. A 
whirl of dust comes eddying down a 
street and out to the water. It ts 
more cheering to turn the eyes to the 
salty New Bedford fishing boat witn 
nets piled on her decks and crew 
grinning at the rail as she heads up 
the river on the voyage back to Buz- 
zard’s Bay. 

Propped -by huge balks against a 
pier rests an ancient excursion 
steamer, sides —blistered. and gray 
with age. it is an open-air school, 


now, for tubercular children: Classes 


‘ 





fling against the tide, a pert flapper | 


are held daily on its glass-enclosed 
upper deck.. 

On up the river, along a shore lined 
with buildings and piers. The thump 
of cranes unloading gravel and coal 
is everywhere ‘heard. The tremendous 
<j stacks of a power house bulk against 
the sky. Far in the background the 
buildings of Forty-second Street hud- 
die as the last stand of the sky- 
scrapers. As we “proceed the shores 
of the island will present a host of 
tiny flashes of life. 


The Clang of a Belibuoy 

From pier after pier boys are div- 
ing into the river,:some of them in 
complete store bathing suits, others 
in nothing whatsocever—and probably 
having the most fun of all. The 
warning clang of a belibuoy sounds 
gbove the Queensboro span. ‘New 
York's waters must warn their craft 
of rock and reef. It is a touch of the 
open sea brought into the sweitering 
confines of the city. 

Gas tanks and giant oi} drums. be- 
gin to make their appearance as the 
background of Manhattan. The 
green, Close-clipped lawns of the is- 
lands—Welfare, Ward’s—go by. There 
is an ivy-colored church, with 


hedges—the last word in graceful. 


symmetry... There are. also grim 
buildings with hars across their win- 





dows that tell a story the city knows 





From the River One Finds a Nei 


Of Skylines, of Lofty Towers and 





well. A few stray figures—patients 
from the hospital—are sitting by the 
waterfront. “ Others lying in their 
beds on the great open porch ‘raise 
themselves feebly and wave a hand 
at the boats as they pass. 

A park’ runs down to the Hast 
River; forming a seawall on which 
benches have been placed. Here and 
there sit young couples, looking out 
over the water. Gray-haired and 
bent, an old man is drowsing in the 
sun, while half a dozen children 
romp noisily about his bench. Grand- 
father, probably, taking the smaller 
members of his family out for the. 

ernoon. Back of them the city 
ties—dingy. smoky, forlorn. a 

Shouts and cheers break out asthe 
turn is made into the Harlem River, 
which will carry on to meet - the) 
waters of the Hudson. At the bend 
an_ancient pier swarms_with boys. 
Everywhere along the shore the 
docks are dotted with youthful fig- 
ures—boyhood in Manhattan uses its 
three rivers for the old ‘‘swimmin’ 
hole"* on evefy sunny day. 

Piles of yellow pine in orderly 
stacks point to the beginning of a 
lumber district on the waterfront. No 
brick and stee] monuments here; just 
prosaic wood. The trim shape. of a 
police boat flying a green flag moves 
along the shore. At night it will ven- 
ture forth,. with all lights out, to seek 
river pirates who ply for ioot amid 
the darkened piers: Maybe there 
will be the swift rattle of shots 
breaking over the water. Maybe 
nothing will happen at all. 

Hurling a sheet of spray out to the 
sides, a power boat is cutting the 
stream, passing other river craft as 
though they-were standing’still. Inja 
a matter. of minutes, it seems, the | Boats 
power boat will shoot 6iit“on. to the 
stretch of the Hudson and go racing 
along under green cliffs. 

A stream of motors and trucks 
flows. over the first of the low 
bridges that cross the Harlem. At 
this narrow neck of the island traffic 
is.converging into:a thick mass. ‘This 
host of jamming vehicles is. reality; 
Over. there on the bank, where the 
palatial sets of a movie studio. rear 
above-—protecting fences, is a touch 
from the land of make-believe. 

The lotig, dusty street, a little fur- 
ther up, a jumble of waiting horses 
‘and wagons, is a page Gut of the 
book. of a bygone day. Not a single 
automobile can be seen on its’ cob- 
bled length. 





_ Green Wooded Slopes - 





| can be part of Manhattan. ae ie 


tae flat, Sets buildings _make 
the city along the lower reaches of 
the. Harlem. There is the reek of 
coal; there is the steady hammering 
of a piledriver sinking -its wooden 
shafts. But a change is to come. 
The city is to poise itself on the top 
of a-hill, All the way up from’ the 
Battery the ground has been steadily 
‘rising. For. the first time there ap- 
pear great masses of rock which have 
defied the builder. -They crop~-out 
between the buildings as though to — 
show that Manhattan’s foundations 
can .withetand the assaults of man 
and time, 

Real” cliffs rise with apartiest 
houses’ perched on their summits. - 
The ancient white pillars of the 
Jumel Mansion shine on their emi- 
nence_ above the green-walled P Polo 
‘Grounds. The f 
once. a paradise of trotting vena, 
begins its luxurious length against a 
background of woods. There are no 
horses on its asphalt now, only the 
flitting shapes of motors. 

High Bridge is passed and the soar- 
ing span of Washington Bridge. The 
skyline of: Manhattan is stripped_ of 
buildings for a space, the long river 
wall taking its place. On a mass of 
rocky ground that fills the view cer- 
tain determined settlers have gone to 
gardening. There are patches of 
ground surrounded by crazy fences. 
Decrepit shanties spread about the 
height—one looks instinctively for a 
goat browsing on a pile of cans. It 
is a throw-back to the old “‘shanty- 
land” that New York once knew as a 
‘part of its squatter life. 

The clash and. strife of a shipyard 
in action strike on the ear. Here is 

really nautical «bit. of ° the- city. 
propped up in dry dock, 
=e men busily scraping at their 
sides. *‘ A little further ‘on and there 
comes in sight one of the oddest~colo- 
nies in town. Moored along a stretch 
of marsh grass, or pulled up on the © 
land itself, dozens of houseboats sud- 
denly present themselves to view. 
They are old and battered-craft of the 
flat-bottomed type on which people 
have built themselves bungalows. 

As Aged-Looking as the Ark 
‘No grasping landlord can come 
around to annoy on the first of the 
month, Each bungalow-boat is the 
owner's gastie. Long lines of wash- 
ing flap merrily in. the breeze. A-_ 
man in his stocking feet, lost to the _. 
world in the pages of his newspaper, — 
sits on the porch (or deck) of a o 
blue boat. The age of many of these 
houseboats would seem to equal that 
of the original ark. They are. not 
much. on looks. One of them: has 





slanted at an angle of 30 degrees. 
The water is within a foot or so of 
the railing; but its owners do not 
geem to mind. If it goes down under 
them some_fine night, they can walk 
off the front-end and step ashore. 

Flowers and paint of all hues make. 
the porches of the boat colony a riot 
of color. - Flowers also are growing 
on the pier of the Kingsbridge span, 
where the bridgetender has his home. 
A green lawn stretches over a foun- 
dation of planking. It must have 
taken years of patience to produce 
grass and flowers on. a substratun’ 
[ef weod. 

It is incredible now that this. scene 


Duyvil Creek is winding to the 
son. Its banks are-woods that reach 
‘swittly skyward.” There is a_tiny 
cove, lush with river grass, just at 
the bend; beside it rises the oidést 
tree on the island, the tulip near 
which Henry Hudson parieyed with 
the Indians centuries agone. The 
turn is-rotihded andthe full sweep - 
of thé Palisades bursts upon us: 
‘There are no skyscrapers here. No 
docks, no horde of tenements, no 
rumbling streets, T? This is Manhat- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





sunk so far by the stern that it fs es 
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This Long-Neglected Land Could’ ~ - 


‘; the Dictator ia essaying an experi- 
ment. in- the. practical economic res- 


By EDWIN W.-HULLINGER 
: al. 
N .the- coast..of North’ Africa, 
- along which formerly. swept 
the war galleys of Carthage, 
7% of Romie, and later of Turkey,. 
Italy’s Fascista Government is“un- 


dertaking what it hopes will be one of 


prises om the Mediterranean since the 
days of the early. Romans, the titular 
forbears of the Biackshirts..’ 
. With France already in control of 
some-eight hundfed miles of .ghore- 
ling to the west—part of which has 
already been pacified and. trans- 
formed into a veritable garden—and 
England “in a somewhat circum- 
scribed guardianship over Egypt to 


the east, Premier Mussolini is trying 


to’ recall into fertility-ahd repeople 
with Italians the tong-abandoned 
Roman ~ Province of Tripolitania, a 
province ‘that contains several times 
as much cultivable Jand as the whole 
Italian peninsula. 
For more. than a thousand’ ye 


this territory, once.one. of Rome's: 


« 


ally unused, ® deserted granary. 80 


\\<-S"te-speak, serving Only as a~battle- 


with one another and with Eur 


powers, or as° a barren pasturage 


"Even under the rule .of the Turks, |: 


up to 191, no effort was made ‘to 
* fertility. seemed as forgotten as the 


urrettion ofan entite-colony. 
Upon his success ‘hangs: the--pos- 
sible solution of a large pgrt of what 
fs. modern Italy's niost serious. in- 
“spilling pan’? for the country’s. 
large excess of population. Since the 
American immigration laws reduced 
the stream that was pouring -into 
America, this excess has been. piling 
up in-Italy-at the rate of about half 
@ roiilion souls a year. : 
_ For the’balance-of Burope—and in- 
directly the United States—the suc- 
cess of the Tripolitanian project has. 
pertinent political interest on’ ac- 
count of its bearing on Italy’s future 
territorial policy, a feature that has 
caused more uneasiness in. European’ 
countries | with , settlements or pro- 
téctorates about the Mediterranean 
than any other phase of Fascism. 
With’ her - population ‘increasing as 
rapidly as it is, Tfaly has let it be 
known that she myst have outside 


ruins of the “classical. cities: that} ~ 


 otted: ite epastline. 
Tripoli Long Neglected 
For two years Mussolini has been 
tatking to Italians about resurrect 
ing the grandeur that was Rome’s.. 
- basing cere aghast be 
wo work, digging away the 
accumulation of the dust of centuries 
buildings,’ to inspire. the. modern 
Italians with the achievements of 
their predecessors: <In North: Afri 


| 


The Minaret-of 


® 


timres-as far.as the present. frontier 
of cultivation, visiting ranches and 
olive plantations in all stages of de- 


us" who knew ‘the American West 
measured.up what we found against 
an. experience of ten years in the 
“reclaimed’’ regions of the West. 
All that we saw, and the undivided 


ment continues, Dr. Pinni. predicted 
within three years Tripolitanta 


tion of Italy. He estimated ‘that by 
1988 or 1940 Tripolitania should once 
more be able to fill Italy's needs in 

ves and olive oil, both used ex- 


| tensively in the Italian household, 


holding that is capable of de- 
veloped*into a richer enlbeniroters: ais. 
exploited ‘Tripolitania can absort 


During_the last two years the. de- 
velopment of the province has been 
pushed at a rate probably not 
equaled outside of America. During 
the last year alone the screage 
planted with barley. was increased 
from 125,000 ‘hectares to 400,000. 


were~ possibly a shade better than y 





































































































































































































“offered for sale. 
_Lorna’s lover, the great John Ridd, 





Lorna Doone—From the Painting by W. Wonter. 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 
NE by one the cherished land- 
marks of Engiand succumb 
to the pressure of a new era. 
Great estates ave been 
turned over to hundreds of tenants. 
Many manor houses have been dis- 
mantlied. <Art treasures have been 
sold to adorn the mansions of New 
World millionaires. 

The latest invasion of a region rich 
in romantic legend is the partition 
of Oare estate and Doone Valley, ‘in 
the southwest of England, the 
stronghold of the outlaw Doones of 
Devon. The farm of Lorna Doone, 
heroine of SBlackmore’s famous 
romance of that name, will soon be 
Oare Manor, where 


was foreman, ‘has -already . been 
acquired by Colonel R. E. Negus, 


a British officer with a flair for} 


playwriting. Bagworthy Water, 
scene of murderous raids, and acres 
of dense woodland, once the haunt 
of desperate men, -will also be. sold. 
Despite the sophistication of a new 
age, the charm of Lorna Doone has 
survived with surprising strength. 
The adventures of this young girl, 
daughter of an Earl of Dugal and 
kidnapped as a child by the Doones 
of Bagworthy, only to be rescued 
and won by her stalwart hero, form 
a legend familiar to many who have 
never read the book. Ali Devon, 
and thousands of readers in far-off 
lands, know her story. In Summer 


. months hosts of tourists clamber 


about the hillside armed with copies 
of Blackmore’s -novel instead of 
Baedeker. 


Where Lorna Was Married 


Most of the -scenes of Lorna 
Doone’s romance remain intact. 
Plovers Barrow Farm has vanished, 
but one may. still see the tiny 
church, with its low square tower, 
where John Ridd and Lorna Doone 


‘were married. Over the door is the 


window through which Carver Doone 
shot at Lorna. Scores of tourists 
visit the famous waterslide up 
which, as a boy, young John 
climbed into Doone Valley and met 
Lorna. Not far distant is the Wiz- 
ard’s Slough, a dank bog in which 
Carver Doone, after his’ final 
struggle with ‘‘Grit Jan,’’ sank to 
death. 

Over these rolling moors of Devon 
John Ridd fought through the blind- 
ing snowdrifts of the “Great Winter” 
of 1685, in one of the most striking 
scenes of Blackmore's book. ‘Tour- 
ists, cyclists and char-A-bancs now 
crowd the main roads. But much 
of Devon, formed of pastoral peace- 
loving communities with the salt. of 
the sea Clinging to them, remains 
unspoiled. It is a pleasant land of 
roHing brown moors patched with 
purple bell heather. Here and there 
one glimpses the distant sea, or 
sheep grazing on lofty uplands. 
Though Doone Valley, scene of a 





hundred savage deeds, has acquired 
many smiling homesteads, one may 
still wander along lonely roads and 
visit the ruined huts of this outlaw 
tribe. 

For years the savage exploits of 
the Doones stirred the minds of men. 


‘approaching night, lurking assassins 





the coast, find a degree of traditional 
wildness lacking in this. ancient 
stronghold. And with some. reason. 
Doone Valley, instead of being de- 
fended by a “fence of sheer rock” 
and offering approach thfough “three 
rough arches, jagged, black and ter- 
ribie,” is enclosed by rolling hills\and 
bleak uplafids covered with heather 
and- crimson foxglove: _ Even the 
treacherous waterslide, with its peril- 
ous pool, seems -but a turbulent. 
brook. One must remember, how- 
ever, that John Ridd first entered it 
as a smail boy, ata time when cold, 


and the terrors induced by solitude 
might easily weave a fabric of super- 
stitious fears about simple minds. 
To the inhabitants of the country- 
side Doone Valley was the abode of 
the dévil. It was years before they 
summoried courage, with the aid of 
the King’s men, to wipe out the 
murderous band. But, though the 


Doones’ nest was burned over the 
heads of the owners, the terror they 
had inspired lingered on for years. 
It was not until a century later that 
Exmoor became “a land of freedom 





» LORNA DOONE’S HAUNTS FEEL 
STRESS OF MODERN LIFE 

The Devonshire Farm, Where Blackmore’s Heroine Was _ 
Wooed by the Stalwart John Ridd, Is to — Sold 


honeyed grass and sweet thyme. 
Even the. far-off sea surges faintly 
through a book full of superb color 
contrasts and saturated with sensi- 
tive: impressions of nature. All the 






It is of Dérsetshire 
that Thomas Hardy ° 


flourished here. 
and Wessex 


“writes; and scores of tourists follow 


the tragic trails of his heroines. 
Henry Fielding’s immortal hero, 


rolling countryside of Devon, with !Tom Jones, roamed the cgnuntry- 
its bold hills and high hedges of haw- aide “nthe eighteenth century and 
thorn and privet,.is woven into the’ drew inspiration from :its Toads and 


story. 

The inhabitants of the West Coun- 
try have-not changed much in 250 
years. They are earthwise, shrewd, 
superstitious and they possess an 
immense amount of , self-respect. 
They. must be met and addressed as- 
equals. ‘One recalls the classic ex- 
ample of a tired city cyclist at dusk, | 
hopefully accosting an old West 
Country farmer before his cottage. 

“I say, you old-Johnnie, where am 
I? I want a bed.”- - 

*You'm fourteen miles from War- 
ford Asylum,” was the quiet re- 
sponse, “and fourteen from. Newton 
Work'us, and fourteen from Prince- 
tewn Prison, and I reckon you could 
find quarters in any o’ they—and 
suitable.” 

The air of Devon and Somerset and 
Cornwall must be stimulating to lit- 





In the Smiling Heart of Rural Devonshire. 


This band of outlaws, under the 
leadership of a Doone obnoxious to 
the Government of James II, es- 
tablished their home in this valley 
at the end of the seventeenth, cen- 
tury. At once they commenced a 
bloody caréer of blackmailing, cpttle 
lifting and murder. The countryside 
‘was terrorized. Net until a Doone 
was killed on Yeanworthy Farm near 
Glenthorne did country folk believe 
the tribe to be vulnerable, or dare 
think of retaliation. The Doones’ 
ultimate downfall followed the ab- 
duction of a mother and the murder 
of her child, over whose infant body 
these butchers sang their famous 
chant: 

Child—if they ask who killed thee, 
Say ‘twas the Doones of we 

worthy. 


Thus, when Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore, an obscure novelist, 
wove their dark deeds into the shin- 
ing fabrie of a romantic love story 
saturated with the fragrance of Ex- 
moor and with'a superb picture of 
all Devon as background, he pbo- 
duced one novel, at least, -that 
touched the heart of his generation. 
A native son, recalling a famed and 
delectable dish of Devon, once re- 
marked to Blackmore that ‘‘Lorna 
Doone’ is.as good’ as clotted cream.” 
No higher compliment than ‘that 
could be paid by a Devonshire man. 

Many visitors to Devon, aware of 
London five hours away, aware of 
fashionable resorts near by and of 





great liners steaming a few miles off 





and solitude, haunt of bittern and 
red deer, intersected by many a silent 
tomb and brawling river.” Exmoor 
today, with its lovely fields. and 
flocks of gentle sheep, is a far differ- 
ent country from what it was when 
Judge Jeffreys was holding “bloody 
assizes” and when desperate bandits 
clattered along moonlit roads or way- 
laid travelers in the depths of Bag- 
worthy Forest. But Blackmore, 
finding it a noble country with sug- 
gestive legends on every hand, had 


wildness and the terrors that used 
to assail the countryside in darker 
days. 

Charm of the Valley 


Doone Valley has long offered ideal 
material for the novelist. The passes 


full of retreats for robber bands. 
There are rushing streams, dark 
patches of bog and woodland, quaint 
hamlets, a church, a parsonage, a 
few laborers’ houses,;’a small inn and 
plenty of congenial solitude. “Driving 
across the country from Bideford 
affords an excellent approach to the 


little. difficulty in reconstructing the | 


are deep and dense with verdure; | 


erary plants. The country has fas- 
cinated, as well, geologists, histo- 
rians and naturalists. Here were 
the great. Saxon battlefields. The 
region is prolific <in archeological 
treasures. It is rich in its associa- 
tions with English romance. High- 
waymen, smugglers and pirates 





Valley of the Doones, and when at 
dusk one returns to Bideford again, | 
oné may gaze across. the Torridge { 
and see lights shining from the tow | 


Salvation Yeo and other hardy heroes: 
of “Westward Ho’ drank to the; 
perils of the Spanish Main. } 
The romance of “Lorna Doone” 
conjures up a remarkable concept 
of the country. Its pages are fra- 





grant with wild moorland odors, 


windows of the.Ship Tavern, .where “ % 








The Bridge at the Entrance to Doone Valley: 


‘its ale houses. Close, by are Bide- 


ford, picturesque Clovelly’ and. the 
tiny village of Westward Ho, after 
which Charlies’ Kingsley’s famous 
novel was named. Coleridge. wrote 
“Kubla Khan” in @- farmhouse o! 
the heather-clad@ uplands of Exmoor. 
Havelock Ellis, Hardy, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Southey and.a host of others 
have paid tribute to this charming — 
countryside, its inhabitants and its 
rich heritage of historic fact and 
suggestive legend. 

Blackmore, a true son of siciasar 
and Devon, though he was horn in 
Berkshire, went to Peter Blundell’s 
famous school at Tiverton and was 
early haunted by the_romantic at- 
mosphere of Devon, the brooding 
desolation of Doone Valley. Much 
of his sensitiveness to nature must 
have been developed on the slopes 
of Exmoor, where as a boy he ranged 
over the moor on a shaggy. pony 
accompanied by his father, whose 
tall’ thin’ figure- was. topped by a 
Parson’s shovel hat.. The opening . 
scene of his romance plunges at once 
into the Doones’ misdeeds, for it is 
from Blundell's school that John 
Ridd, with a friend, leaves for Oare, 
to find that his father has met 
death at the hands of the Doones. 


Novel Failed at First 


- Lorna Doone in its first three-vol-~ 
ume issue was a failure. Two hun- 
dred copies were sent for riddance, 
to Australia “in bulk.””. Even the 
cheaper edition fatled.. But by a 
fortunate coincidence the press an- 
nounced that Princess Louise was to 
marry the Marquis of Lorne. 

“Who is the Marquis of Lorne?” 
cried the British public, and ‘at once 


| besieged. Blackmore's publishers for ‘ 
| copies of “Lorna Dooné,” believing 
j that by reading this just published 


work they might all about the 
‘Marqyis of Lorne and his family. 
“Lo Doone” at once leaped into , 
popularity, Even the cold, critical 


literary ray of the Saturday Review 


shed some sympathetic light, on 
Blackmore's book. 

Although greatly pleased at the 
American. reception of “Lorna 
Doone,” the author confessed that ~ 
+he-ranked the book third among his 


: 


( Continued on Page 168) 











By “OLAIR PRICE « 
Lonvon. 

4COB EPSTEIN has just- fin- 

_ished. a bronze bust of Charies 

Prestwich Scott and a fund is 

being raised by popular sub- 
scription to buy it for the Man- 
ghester City. Art Gallery. It may be 
doubted whether many who live out- 
side the British Isles and outside the 
world of newspaper offices have ever 
heard of Mr. Scott. Most of us know 
The Manchester Guardian; but the 
man who has made The Guardian 
the great newspaper it is has. re- 
mained in the background... This is 
undoubtedly as Mr. Scott himself 
would wish. 

A cajl for subscriptions, 
to a maximum of 1 guinea,” 
to make up.the £400 that 
the bust costs, has been sent 
out, over the names of Lord 
Derby, Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester; the Bishop of Man- 
chester, the senior member 
of Parliament for Manches- 
ter, the Vice Chancellor of 
Manchester University and 
the President of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Com- 
merce. <A very appropriate 
list of the city elders. But 
most appropriate of jull, 
perhaps, is the name that 
leads-it off. ~~ 

Lord Derby is a Tory, 

- who, according to less civil- 
ized standards, would be the _ 
last person to love. The 
Guardian; but such is the 
esteem in which The Guard- 
ian is held in its own home 
that its. political enemies are 
the first to pay it tribute. 
The move to commemorate . 
Mr. Scott transcends differ- 
ences incidental to the con- 
duct of an unflinching jour- 
nal. f 

Mr. Scott is essentially a 

part of Manchester life. 
“Every evening his fellow- 
citizens may see him pick- 
ing his way home from the 
office on. his © bicyele, 
through the maze of rush- 
hour traffic: . There is lit- 
tle doubt that if Manchester 
is-.to commemorate Mr. 
Scott personally, apart from 
the newspaper to which he’ 
has given his years, he 
would prefer to be honored 
in’ just the manter. pro-~ 
posed—that is, by the addi- 
tion of a work of art to the 
treasures his city already 
possesses. ‘ 

Charles Prestwich Scott is 
the head of ‘the family that 
owns The Guardian. He has 
been its editor for fifty-four 
of the 106 years of its life. 
Although he will be 80 next 
October, he remains editor 
in no merely formal sense. 
Whether his work be reck- 
oned by the number of col- 
umns he writes or by the 
number of hotirs, early and 
late, that he gives, his edi- 
torship is still in its full ca- 
reer, He is still The Guard- 
ian’s all-in-all. — ~ ~ 

Men who know used to 
reckon that the number of 
great provincial dailies in 
Europe were three—the 
Corriere della Sera of Milan, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung 
and The Manchester Guardian. The 
Corriere has been emasculated . by 
the Fascisti. The inflation’ of 
the mark has- left the Frankfurter 
Zéitung only a shadow of its old self. 
But The Manchester Guardian is still 
going strong. 

The Guafdian is -never merely 
highbrow; is the last newspaper in 
the world that could be desGribed as 
dull. It has found the world 
supremely-. interesting, --and the 
world-wide clientele has been slowly 
built up because its pages have been 
filied with the richly varied interest 
the passing show has brought it. 
,As everybody. who reads - The 
Guardian knows, the paper has a 
style all its own. _ This nobody has 
ever succeeded in imitating. ~ The 


“limited 


advance. Of the 


STEP HRY ER 


C. P, Ser Has Held the Helm of the $snsherter Cicacdier 
For Fifty-four Years, Keeping His Course Steady 


secret is Mr. Scott himself... The 
Guardian is @ daily projection of the 
mind of its editor. 

“A newspaper to be of value 
should bea unity,’’ Mr. Scott once 
said, “‘and every part of it should 
equally understand and respond to 
the purposes and ideals which ani- 
mate it. Between its two sides there 
should be a happy Marriage. Hai 
and business manager should mareh 
hand in hand, the first, be it well 
understood, just an inch or two in 


Mr. Scott's courageous editorship, 


there has been no lack.. Put asidejtones,- and. Mr. Gladstone 


his more technical contributiqns: the 
opening of. its office with a 
private wire, the appointment of a 


to | Pariamentary reporter in. London, 


the dispatch of correspondents to 
big events’ on the Continent with 
blank checks—all- of them imnova- 
tions that marked transition from 
the leisurely old-fashioned journal 


EER, 30: ens eee 


cendoed in a series of deep organ 
soared 
into the realm of legend. Never was 
there such a party as the Liberal 
gpa ise 

Tt ‘was ‘The Guardian's own party, 


Charles Prestwich Scott, the Venerable Editor of thé Manchester Guardian. 


staff, much the 
same thing may be said: They 
should be a friendly company. They 
‘heed not, of course, agree on every 
point; but they- should share in the 
general purpose and inheritance. A 
paper is built wp upon their common 
and successive labors; and their 
work should never be task work, 
never merely dictated. They should 
be like a racing boat’s crew, pulling 
well together, each man doing his 
best because he likes it, and with a 
common and glorious goal.’’ 

A newspaper, of course, cannot 
live merely on the manner in which 
its volume of news and opinion is 
presented, however attractive that 
Mmanner may be. There miust: be 
stronger meat, and of this, under 


From the Bust by Jacob Epstein. 


journal of news. Consider only 
those elements of the older journal- 
ism that Mr, Scott has preserved; 
the straight, unflinching course to 
which he has held the paper through 
the controversies of more than half 
a century. —. 

For the first ten years jof bis edi- 
torship, Mr. Scott had an easy 
time. Out of the débris of the 
Whigs, the Peelites, the Palmer- 
stonians and the. Manchester School, 
the shining Liberal Party had risen. 
All the Nonconformists—their Spur- 
geons, their Parkers, their Marti- 
neaus, their McLarens—were swept 
into attachment to the great Glad- 
stone in a movement that was al- 
most as theological as it was politi- 
cal. The Eastern question cres- 


now to be turned about toward a 
people interested in neither the 
land laws nor disestablishment; peo- 
Die who were; in’fact, not Noncon- 
formiists at all but Catholics. Mr. 
Scott, who is by nature the most 


cautious of men, had never been a 


Chamberiainite and had never fol- 
lowed the radical wing in its move- 
ment on the land.laws and dises- 
tablishment; .but his conversion to 
home rule was a gradual one, It 
was probably just here, along about 
1885, that The Guardian hardened 
into the attitude, the creed, that it 
has held ever since. 

Mr. Scott was only 25 when he 
came to The Guardian: but with his 
conversion to Gladstonian home rule 
he acquired the feeling for nation- 


ality that has distinguished him ever 
since; the mentality that calls upon 
a ruler to put himself in the position’ 
of the ruled. It is a habit of thought 
bound to bring trouble to an editor 
sooner or later. But, cautious as he | 
is, Mr. Scott has always been a 
man of high courage. With the 


Jameson raid in 1896, it brought him — © 


serious trouble. He never flinched, 
The Jameson raid, indeed, proved to 
be a turning point in the histery of 
England. -The scnorous organ-mu- 
sic of Gladstonianism was ended. 
The raid began an era of issues the 
ordinary Englishman could under- 
stand. . 
The Guardian entered opposition 
during the Boer War, and .the pa- 
per needed all its strength 
to weather. the storm that 
beat upon it. Both The 
Guardian offices.and Mr. 
Scott's residence, much. to 
his dislike, had to go under 
police protection. More 
' “practical politics” followed 
in Mr. Chamberlain's pro- © 
tectionism, and The Guard- 
jan led in smacking it at the 
election of 1906. But the 
smack was no more than a 
smack. 
The Irish question was re- 
vived, only to be met with 
Tory ‘rebellion in_’ Ulster. 
The militant suffragettes 
took a leaf out of the Tory 


rebellion 


not only of the Liberal _ 
Party but even of the Housé: / 
of Commons itself. Then _ 

. the World War came. : 

Mr. Seott had fought com- 
pétition in naval-construc- : 
tion for years. He nad. 
pleaded for open diplomacy. 
and for a triple understand- 
ing to guard the. relation- 
ship of Engiand, France and 
Germany. He fought the 
menace of -war, through the «~ 
Summer of 1914 right to the 7 
moment when the-first Ger- 

- Man soldier crossed the line. 
into Belgium. Probably few 
papers anywhere in the 
world focused world-wide 
peace views as strikingly as 
did The Guardian in those 
last days before the great: 
calamity broke. “But the 
moment the German army. 
entered Belgium he took 
The Guardian whole-heart- © 
edly into the war. 

In & brief sketch it is im- 
Possible to do more than in- 
dicate the quality of leader- 

‘ship Mr. Scott has given to 
a journal rooted in the fam- ~ 
ily life’ 6f-a -great- English ™ 
city and in its commerce, in 
its. markets, its churches, 

. its music, its art. The con- 
ception of a -newspaper to 
which he had molded The 
Guardian may be far better 

. expressed in his own words 
than in those .of any out- 
sider. 

“A newspaper has~two * 
sides to it,” he once said. 
“It is a business, like any 
other, and has to pay, in the 
material sense, in order to 
live. But it is much more 
than a business; it is.an in- - 
stitution; it reflects and it 

influences the life of a whole com- 
munity; it may. affect even wider 
destinies. 

“Tt is, in its way, an instrument of 
government. It plays on the minds” 
and consciences of men. It may ed 
ucate, stimulate, assist, or it. may 
do the opposite. It Mas, therefore, 
a moral as well as a material ex- 
istence, and its character and influ- 
ence are in the main determined by 
the balance of these two forces. it 
may make profit or power its first ” 
object, or it may conceive itself as 
fulfilling a higher and more exact- 
ing function. 

“¥ think I may-honestly say that 
from the day of its foundgtion thero 
has not been much doubt as to which 


( Continued on ed on Page 18) 

















“Notre 5 Deiea,” a Wosdeut by Kanes Lepére. 


IBRARTIES and museums put 
their best foot forward in 
their print rooms during the 
Summer season, and a visit- 

ing stranger or home-staying citizen. 
has untisual opportunity for study- 
ing the best the world affords in 
this line. 

The art of the wood engraver 
ferms ene of twe important exhibi- 
tions, lasting until November, at the 
New York _Public Library. The word 
important is used loosely enough in 
comment upon matters of art, and 
quite as often answers to its second- 
ary definition, pompous or preten- 
tious, as to its first; of great conse- 
quence and. value, Let us. -make 
things quite clear and affirm at 
once the consequence and value of 
the library exhibition which enters 
our Summer field with so little bius- 
ter that lovers of advertisement 
easily might overiook it. 

The Appeal of Wood 

Wood is a lovely material. Seldom 
can so much character be found in 
company’ with such docility. For 
those who love wood better than they 
love the skill of the human hand the 
early block books speak acceptably 
in spite of their rude accents.— In 
these books picture and text are both 
cut into one block and printed as a 
page. ‘The pictures were in outline 
and coloring by hand was common. 
Earlier woodcuts were designs en- 


~graved on a wood block and pasted 


into. manuscripts, or. printed upon a 
page to which was added a few lines 
of text written with a pen. 


fold it with a directness and force 
that drove it into the thick minds 
making up the medieval public. 

We know these as primitive exam- 
ples but the true primitives in any 
form of art are difficult to find. The 
1423 woodcut of St. -Christopher 
carrying the Christ Child was con- 
sidered for a long time the earliest 
known, but an earlier appeared at 
Malines about the middle of the last 
century, and toward the end of the 


century the Protat . wood | block, 


named for its discoverer, was found 
in an-antiquary’s shop by a master 


In any: 
_case the picture told the story and 


printer. The design on this block 
furnished evidence of a date some- 
where in the last quarter of the four- 
teenth century. . Reproductions show 
remarkably acctrate draftsmanship 
and much animation .and gesture and 
expression. It almost could be said 
that in art there are no beginnings. 

The Jast years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury saw..the entrance of crosgs- 
hatching for the sake of modulated 
tone. It appears in Breydenbach’s 
“Voyage to the Holy Land,” the fllus- 
trations -for which have what. Mr- 
Weitenkampf calis “an almost. mod- 
ern smartness,” Immediately after 
this came the charming pages of the 
“Nuremberg Chronicte” andthe tech- 
nique of wood engraving was well on} 
its way toward sophistication. 

The German woodcuts at this early 
period are conscientiously Mustrative 
in character, patiently developed to 
tell a tale or communicate an in- 
struction. .As the exhibitionshows, 
there is already. much difference in 








‘WOOD ENGRAVER'S ART SHOW 


_ Work of the Masters in This Field 


Snake bk ata ee nT 
many instances to determine the 


=. Lquestion of sequence; the same.en-' 


graver often appearing far more 
peers ee enone. See ee 


pest example, Mr: McGuire's Wol- 
gemut from “Der Schatzbehalter,” 
1491, has the quality of the true 
“Image” or broadside, clumsily cut, 
crudely colored, telling its direct lit- 
tle story with subsidiary anecdote of 
rearing horses, angry ‘grooms and 
undisturbed -German ladies, -in the 
vernacular of graphic art without a 
trace of: elegance or subtlety... On 
the other harid a “Nuremberg Chron- 
icle”’ lent by the same’ collector and 
also illustrated by Wolgemut in. col- 
Jaboration~- with Pleydenwurff, is 
open at a page of-elaborate and in- 
tricate design, the individual figures 
merged with the ornament to such a 


| degree that in spite of ‘the boldness 


Of ..their characterization they ell 
only.as incidents of -pattern. 
Another copy.-of the “Chronicie” is 
open at pages.on which the story: 
ohce more is the chief concern. Noth- 
ing could be clearer than the pic- 
torial narrative of Moses and the 
Burning Bush and that of Balaam 
and the perceptive ass, the eloquent 





Pictures on This Page Are on Exhibition at the New York Public: Library. 


--Ditfer “is, of course, the great fig- 
}ure ofthe group. that comes imme- 
diately after Wolgemut:- "He stands 
as the maximum expression of Ger~ 
man Character. A profound-thinker, 
@ thorough craftsman, a nature fun- 
damentally simple, he towered above 
other artists of his time because’ he 
was More than his fellows rather 
than different from them.» In’ the 
haif.of the sixteenth. century 
uremberg was-tich with. commerce 
and was the centre of humanism. 


The Germanic Durer 
The intellectual. affinity of the 
marked, ‘and the new: learning and 
culture were present beneath “the 
gothic-exitérior. With the-quick ap- 
prehension of an - artistic - mind 
Diirer welcomed the influences that 
came to hint from Italy and én- 





riched™ his art with them while 


fiseeping it to an aspect-as Germanic} 


ag that of his native town. 

His woodcuts, like-his house, .which 
still -stands in= Nuremberg, mingle 
magnificence and simplicity. Study- 
ing these one finds no difficulty in 
evoking the image of the -artist, 
strikingly beautiful if his  self-por- 
traits are faithful to the original, 


Bo 
doubt, his financial affairs, which oc- 


|} cupied the minds of both. 


Agnes long has borne the reputa- 
tion of having been a.shrewish wife, 
hounding her husband for money and 
urging him to work himself to death; 
but there is no better evidence of this 
than the letter. of Willibald Pirkheim- 
er, who was disappointed because: 
Agnes would not. give him.a-pair of 
stag horns. that had -belenged to 
Direr. 


himself. greatly. 
emoluments. His house, four stories 
and attic, situated on a corner look- 


} ing out at one side on a broad street, 


at the other on a narrow jane, was 
priced at a sum equivalent to 15,000 
francs, according to figures given in 
an article in the Revue des Deux 


eral years before the World War.| 





free imperial city with “Venice ‘was }- 
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with his}: 
Agnes his affairs, “frequently, 





“Sunday Morning on the Marne,” a Woodeut by Emile Colin. et 


to-do the painting... -Stili-he was giad 
he had shut the mouths of those 
who were saying that he was a clever 
engraver but knew ‘nothing about 
handling colors. His engraving ‘on’ 
Wood.and copper was his most prof- 
itable activity, but he made pen-and- 
ink or charcoal portraits for a bun- 
dred. oysters ora branch of coral. 
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Any: a thirsty group bending over a 
pool, lapping: its: waters or dipping 
them up in, little bowls; one group 
gathering wild berries, a single ener- 
“getic cherub chopping. vigorously at 
the young sprouts of an ancient tree 
trunk, atiother tenderly carrying a 


~ @ove to the Child-nursing in Mary's 


arms; a composition typical.enough 
at that period, but turned by Cra- 
nach-into-a veritable hymn to child- 
hood by: the ‘freshness. ‘and loving 


gayety and bright invention that} 


Were more potent with him than with 
any of his’ contemporaries. f 

Holbein bridges. the rather. deep 
gulf between Germany and Italy in 
the sixteenth century, his “Dance of 
Death” carrying on an old tradition 
with. striking..simplicity. and direct- 
ness and. with a play of. satire over 
the griiesome -subject that shows a 
side of his mind never revealed in his 
paintings. : ite 
The Italians of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries are liberally rep- 
resented, and.the florid gentleness of 
the race: is apparent throughout, en- 
ticing in sweetness and mildness. The 
Fior de Vertu, Florence, 1498,-illus- 
' trates within a small rectangle’ the 
extraordinary grace of the whole 
Fidrentine School at that period. — 


Lepére’s Note of Drama 


A. French page. from. Terentius, 
dated five years earlier, brings upon 
the scene the architectonic clarity 

that thas been the special virtue of 
eo oN from its. earliest days, 
persisting through all. changes and 
transitions. . How’ valiantly it per- 
sists may be realized by passing from 
“France of. the fifteenth century. to) 
‘the beautiful Notre Dame by Auguste 
Lepére in ‘the nfifteteehth’ century. 
Lepére strikes the note of drama in 
the sky aflame with light back of the 
@ark hulk of the church, ‘and draws 
into the intense mood established: by 


Homme,” in which he makes him- 
self felt 4s an. impassioned lover of 
nature.and of simple—people: living 


boat to the bank of the river, are en- 
gaging enough, however. The mother, 
with her Mona Lisa face; the insolent 
little child, the old’ woman in~ her 
slouching, boneless. attitude; the two 


to. the decorative illustration 
books: . Nothing in his broad, 


A team of sturdy horses on the near 
shore is pulling a raft, anda boat 
laden with logs draws to the bank, 
4 townon the further side, with its 
church tower; a grim-faced peasant 
seated sidewise on the near horse, 


“Boat Team,” a Lithograph by Frits Boehle.- 


aaa eda “ dark background; 
Brangwyn with his “Via: Dolorosa,” 
white on black, crowded, rugged, im- 


Lankes, the carefully exquisite work 
of Rusicka,. Bernhardt Kleboe’s 
small rich landscapes. Birger, Sand. ' 
zen is more dramatic, but his drama 
is wholiy his.own and as nearly un- 


conscious as any. departure from 


tive; . Eric Gill, ascetic, stylistic, 
Byzantanesque, working with a thin 
metallic line that takes >from his 


prints ‘all. look of ‘the sympathetic 


“Boy Climbing -Fence,” a. Woodcut by Allen Lewis. 


Germany as it impressed the world 
t the end of the nineteenth century. 
“Other German prints are Klemm’s 


|animated skaters stihouctted - against’ 


the-pale ice of a pond encircled by 
snow-laden ‘trees, a well-balanced 
composition, sprightly and original 


in “treatment and: rich in “natural 


tere 


“Weshington Market,” a Woodcut by ‘Adolph Treidler. 
Pictures on This Page Are on: Bwhibition. at the:-New York Public Library. 


the emphasized light. and shade the 
horses into the river; jthe 

boat steaming ‘under the -bridge, the 
tee human figures. 

Lepére is. seen in considerable va- 
riety. A quite astonishing “Su- 
sanna” is in the spirt of his: lusty 
forebears, and his bucolic holiday in 
its jovial relaxation might: be a Bank 
Holiday scene on Hampstead Heath. 


rous style: suggests radical-departure 


from the best traditiohs of the past. 
His “‘Malines” in the library exhibis 
tion has a large and almost prosaic 
simplicity, sky and town more im- 
portant than humanity; that which 


Bach illustrates his extraordinary ‘ és 
clear sense of change in tradition, in 


gifts both as artist and engraver. 

Paul Emile Colin's “Sunday-on the 
Marne” ‘bears. little: resemblance to 
this country déctor’s illustrations for. 
Hesiod’s poems” or “La Terte et 


point of view, in mantier of.seeing. 


humor; Luéwig . von. Hofmann's 
“Rider” gnd Jaeger’s fighting horses, 
Denmark is représented. by- “The 
Golden Bird,*' with its .curious min- 


material: in which the design actu- 
ally was cut;. Gordon Craig, varied 
and brilliant, never quite forgetful of 


plain realism can be. In the same 
way Hunt Diederich’ repeats his 
spirited ‘motifs again and again, but 
without apparent pose. Adolph: 
Treidler uses thick lines and broad 
spaces, breaks up his masses amus- 
ingly, -makes «4 “design decorative 
without. insisting that it be nothing 
elge, cuts boldly into his block and 
is highly original while preserving 
an -effect. of homely plainness. A 
number of exhibits show the strong 


and Mr. Pelix M: “Warburg. 
Art-in-Trades Exhibition 
The fifth annual exhibition of the ~ 
Art-in-Trades* Club of New. York, 
consisting. of a series of twenty-five 
Teoms; complete as to furnishings and 
decorations, will open at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
Sept. 28, 1926, and will continue’ 
daily, except Sunday, until Oct. 27. 
The work of the most. alert and 
skillful of our decorators, designers 
and craftemen: will be found in un- 
usually’ attractive. settings, and it is 
the hope of the committee that this. 
exhibition. may present many new 
ideas In the field of interior decora- 
tion. ‘ eee 
The Worcester Museum in-1918 in- 
troduced the Denman Ross system of 
color into. its educational ‘work’ to 


Openniew ‘aventies af exthetlc <x- 
pression, 
“There ‘has ‘never ‘been dogmatic 


suggested ways-of acquiring har-. 
Monies,,and these “have been ex- 
plained. . Color—its values and’ in- 
tensities, harmonies and expressive- 
ness—has been presented to the chii- 








Garden Figure Made of Lead. 


By WALTER RENDELL, STOREY 
WW that the New Yorker is 
giving more attention than 
ever before to the decoration 
of his backyard gargen or to 

his larger suburban plot, ornaments 
of lead, forgotten for a century, are 
once more coming into vogue. These 
delightful gray-toned figures that in 
old-time gardens, especially in Eng- 
land, lent a quaint air to the ensem- 
ble, are being made in old and new 
models as another aid to those who 
would add man's craft to. nature's 
art. 

In European gardens, buildings. of 
wood, garden furniture of iron, wood 
and stone, and statuary in a variety 
of mediums have long contributed 
to a desired decorative effect; and 
the elusive charm, especially of Eng- 
lish gardens, is in no small measure 
due to the use of lead ornaments. 

This gray and really beautiful 
metal has been used for ornamental 
forms in England since Norman 


Bicctric Torch Seakinnss hue 
an Old Whale-Oil Lamp. 


times. In fact, until the nineteenth 
century lead was employed exten- 
sively in architectural work and in 
the making of important statues. 
That it should be used for the Cupids 
and Pans and fountain figures was 
a logical early step. 

Lead as a material for garden 
vases, fountains and statuary has 
many qualities to commend it. It is 
indestructible and, when used with 
recognition of the limitations of the 
medium, is ideal for many’ out-of- 





LEAD F IGURES F OR THE GARDEN 


‘After a-Century of Disuse These Charming Ornaments Creep Back Into 


‘Favor—Gay Peasant Skirts Are. New Used as Home Adornments 


door forms. Its color-is soft and 
pleasing, sinking into the green of 
lawns and leaves with that unob- 
trusiveness that is necessary if a 
pleasing and unified whole is to be 
achieved. 

There is also the cost of lead as 
compared with that of stone or 
bronze ornaments. Many gardens 
best carry an-air of simplicity; and 
this’ metal, because of its humble 
connotation, fits into the atmosphere 
of a simple green place with a quaint 
retiring air. Age deals kindly with 
it. After being out in dur suns and 
rains and snows for a few seasons, 
lead begins to take on a patina that 
on rainy days. glistens with the 


4 beauty of bronze. 


In selecting a figure for a garden, 
one should remember that the art of 
the lead statue reveals itself best 
when expressing rather boldly and 
simply .the folds of drapery and 
other details of modeli Lead, like 
clay, does not naturally express 
sharp delineation or too delicate de- 
tail. In a figure or a vase molded 
inthe broad manner, the spirit of 








hase is a wide variety. of genks, 
bird baths, sun dials and fountains, 
from which to choose; Following the 
forms that have adorned English 
gardens for centuries, as well as in- 


corporating the work of the artist of}: 


today, these garden pieces, for the 
most part, seem remarkable for the 
good taste displayed in their selec- 
tion. The old English originals were 
indeed in many instances the product 
of real artists, and some of the fig- 
ures and vases are reproductions of 


the sculptured art of Greecé-and of | 


the Italian Renaissance. 
Trailing Green Sprays 


The vases are especially agreeable 
in design. They make admirably 
decorative spots when filled with 
vines, the green sprays gracéfully 
trailing.over the edge of the sculp- 
tured side that has perhaps a Gre- 
cian procession in bas-relief upon it. 
For a more formal garden the classic 
coveréd urn may be selected. 

Then there are animals of every 
kind and size, from tiny owls for a 
wall top to graceful fawns in natural 





> 


in these English garden iieania 
of lead. 


+.° \ 
FEATURE of present-day. dec- 
oration of homes is the use of 
beautiful things in an unusual 
way. Not so long ago only an ar- 
tist’s studio would have a quilted or 
gayly woven peasant skirt as a wall 
adornment, but now quilted fabrics 
of beautiful patterns and colorful 
embroidery add‘ interest to many a 
home. 

Not only as wall hangings are these 
picturesque bits of dress employed. 
One finds thém used as weil on couch 
pillows, as upholstery of French 
provincial furniture and as table cov- 
ers, where a picturesque note is 
Watited-in a room. appro- 
priate are these rich-hued and ‘some- 
times barbaric looking fabrics for 
decoration of informal rooms in 
country houses. 

These skirts from the -homes, of 
country: people, whether of Scandi- 
navia or of the Balkans, are volu- 
minous affairs—almost three yards 
around. The peasant garments that 


A Garden Effect With an Old Leaden Cistern in the Background. 


the soft and heavy lead is best ex- 
pressed: Flying scarfs and flowing 
locks of hair, too tenuous for stone, 


may be expressed in lead with ap- 


propriate charm. A figure of a danc- 
ing boy with, its piece of free-flung 
drapery, seen recently, illustrated 
this characteristic of lead in remark- 
able degree. 

Leaden bird baths—cireular basins 
of.a shell form supported on a low 
pedestal—are inexpensive bits for the 
small garden. A lead frog of gen- 
erous size may be used to supply a 
fountain basin. with water. Sun dials. 
watched over by Cupid forms may be 
had in several sizes, to suit the small 
or the large garden. Backyards of 
New York homes, of which so many 
are now being made into garden 
spots, particularly welcome the 
smaller figures. In these restricted 
plots a ‘small fountain is especially 
useful; it takes up less space than 
does a basin fountain, and at the 
same time ornaments the enclosing 
walls. Or, at the end of the garden, 
one of the smaller figures in lead 
posed against a vfhe-clad wall will 
create that point of interest so valu- 
able in garden decoration. 

’ For the larger suburban garden 


————a 


. 





size. These, with favorite kinds of{co 


dogs, such as whippets, now so much 
in vogue, no doubt serve as inspira- 
tion for the iron dogs and stags that 
in painted ugliness adorned suburban 
lawns in the nineteenth century. 
But these graceful fawns and dogs in 
lead, when properly placed against a 
screen of foliage, are a different and 
lovelier breed, and worthy of a place 
in some covert of greenery. 

Sun dials with their pedestals of 
lead: show how diverse and beautiful 
was this garden art that reached its 
height in Georgian times in England. 
Oné. graceful specimen has two ehil- 
dren supporting the central pillar, 
while another, deriving from Grecian 
mythology, discloses Atlas holding up 
the world, on top of which is the 
dial. Another, probably a modern 
design, shows a graceful boy whose 
arm and toying stick form the-slant- 
ing arm of the dial as he traces 
meditative thoughts on the ground. 

Besides figures of many Pans and 


nymphs, there are quaint, squatty 


statues suggestive of Mother CGvoose 
and lifelike reproductions of the 
English Punch and.Judy. A bucca- 
neer and shepherdesses in the Wat- 
teau style show the variety of taste 





, 
e from Brittany and. Normandy, 
and are prized because of their 
‘cheerful, _ flower-covered © French 
prints. closely quilted all over, pro- 
vide éxcellent covers for the French 
country furniture now popular. Also 
pieces cut in geometrically shaped 
patches make appropriate pillow tops 
for a boudoir chair or give ay air. to 


a simple chaise longue in the French 


provincial style. 

Skirts from Sweden or other Scan- 
dinavian countries are often elabor- 
ate affairs of silk. While simpler 


ones of cotton or wool are stil] worn | 


by country people in various parts of 
Europe, the more elegant examples 
of court attire of an older day con 
be obtained only by diligent search. 
Perhaps you may be hicky enough 
to find a pink silk court skirt; the 
lines of quilting. suggesting oak 
leaves, its lower part heavily em- 
broidered with a flower design. One 
like this, and a similar Swedish spec- 
imen. tm yellow silk, may be seen in 
the Brooklyn Museum. These eigh- 
teenth century: articles of apparel 
were doubtless the -inspiration for 
the simpler ones of the country peo- 
ple. 

‘Skirts of this type, heavily em- 


broidered along the bottom, are often 
divided into two pieces and joined 
along the top. The embroidered bor- 
der thus is placed along the two long 
sides. In this changed form what 
was once a skirt may be used as a 
table cover or may fornf a rectanzu- 
lar piece for a -wall decoration. 

The. white hand-woven linen from 
Russia with its’ bright red. cross- 
stitch embroidery,~ sometimes ac- 
cented with green and blue, is an- 
other decorative bit of Old World 
fabric used in adorning American 
homes. . Often -the linen aprons, 
made, because of the narrow width 
of-.the linen,. of— two. pieces, are 
ripped apart down the middle. and 
joined at the ends. This forms a 
long-runner, each.end carrying the 
bright embroidery. 

Polish peasant skirts of -hand- 
woven and home-dyed wool, in gayly 
colored stripes and in other patterns, - 
also make a brilliant note when used 
as wall hangings. The high artistic 
value and immense variety of the 
weaves are more appreciated now 
than they were in the past. Every 
country. district has its own. charac— 
teristic design and reflects age-0ld 
fashions in the variety of attractive 


o* 

RASS candlesticks have always 

been an appropriate note for al- 

most any informally. furnished 
room or for an apartment carefully 
worked out in Georgian or Colonial 
period. But to achieve completely an 
early American effect in room 
decoration today home decorators 
may well include one of the many 
other old styles of tin, pewter or 
brass candleholders, or a whale-oil 
lamp in metal or glass,—-- 

With our convenient method of 
electric illumination today we may 
forget the important place that these 
lighting devices held in Colonial 
times. This importance is clearly 
shown by the great number of dif- 
ferent types of candle stands and 
lamps that have come down tous. 
-A. -whole- book—“Colonial Lighting,” 
by Arthur H. Hayward—has been 
written on these many varieties; and 
even with thegreat number de- 


(Continued on Page 18 ) 


Another Garden Figure, Also 





Made of Lead. 
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NO LOSS 


TOANY INVESTOR 


IN53 YEARS 








PROTECT YOUR JULY FUNDS 


_ with safeguards that have 


resulted in 


BE ORE you accept a lower re- 
turn than 634% or 7% on your 
July funds, give serious-consideration 
to these facts. 


1. The F. H. ‘Smith Sisheday has 
completed more than 53 years of con- 
tinuous service to first mortgage 
investors. 


2. It has sold first mortgage invest- 
ments, aggregating many millions of 
dollars, to thousands of men and 
women, living in every state of the 
United States,.and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad. 


3. On all of these. investments, 


throughout more than half a century, 
every cent of interest and maturing 
principal has been paid promptly and 


* ¢ + 


The 634% and 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds that we offer for your July 
funds are created by the same stand- 
ards of safety and protected by the 


this record 


same iteandods that have resulted 
in our record of no loss to any in- 
vestor in 53 years. 


These bonds give you the strong se- 
curity of modern, income-producing 
city property and, through monthly 
payments toward the annual reduc- 
tion of the principal, your margin of 
safety i is constantly increased. 


You may invest outright, in denom- 
inations of $1,000, 5e00 or $100, or 
you may use our Investment Savings 
plan to buy one or more $500 or 
$1,000 bonds by 10 equal monthly 
payments. Regular monthly payments 
earn the full rate of bond interest. Ma- 
turities are from 2 years to 10 years. 


*- + ¢ # 


Send your name and address today 
on the form below for details of our 
July offerings, and for copies of our 
two booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build 
an Independent Income.’ 


THE F. H.SMITH Co. 
Founded 1873 ! 
Smith Building, Washington, D..C. 582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHA 
BOSTON" BUFFALO 


PITTSBURGH | 
ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


? ; 
. Without obligation on my part, please send me copies of your two booklets, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” end and “How 
pafeescant oe y se sem hapa: eS ee ee ee ee one ee ee 
have checked below: “ 


2) Elonise Apartments,-Albany, N. Y. O Law & Finance Building; Pittsburgh, Pa: i 


(2. Hilltop Manor Apartments, Washington, D. C. 
‘2 Overbrook Arms Apts., Philadelphia, Pa. ~- () Cleveland Hall Apts., Buffalo, N: Y. 








+ Mint its 5, ke tows ey » Addiess....6 5.0064: 


































































@roductions. As his heroine's fame 
“increased at the expense of other 






‘Once. he even exclaimed: 

“it's a pity the book-was ever 
written, <A pity it cannot be de- 
' stroyed.” 

But it is easy, to see -why Lorna 
Doone, the charming heroine of a 
‘melodramatic love story, »should 
>. have captured the hearts of Devon 
» folk. Her influence has penetrated 

>. distant lands as well.” ‘There is the 
-.- ‘amusing reeord of 2 family from 
(+ < Fairbanks, Alaska, who visited the 
ist haunts of Lorna Doone for a wéek 
>. and, displayed such an accurate 
== kmowledge of the neighborhood that 
= natives refused to believe the family 
had never been there before. The 
>* head of the family explained that 
his great-grandfather had been a 
ative of Devon, and that the family 
= had béen “brought up” on “Lorna 
=  Doone.*’ For. amusement he had 
= meade so many maps-of the region 

~that- they” could find their way 

* around the country in the dark. 

. The author of “Lorna Doone” was 
a @ man more sensitive to“impressions 
= than fertile in original impulse. 
“With his-stocky frame; kindly eyes 
and the ruddy face of a genial coun- 
try Squire, framed. in a circiet of 
ceayefully trimmed -whiskers, he re- 
+ sembled in many ways portraits of 
~=-Horace Greeley and Herbert Spencer. 
After attending Blundell’s School at 
= ‘Tiverton he went to Exeter College, 
= Oxford, practiced.law at London’s 
=~ Middle Temple, taught school four 
 . years at Twickenham and lived the 
Test of his life at .Teddington, near 
London, where he grew flowers, 
: peas, ferns and grapes and .experi- 
mented with tree and plant culture. 
— Literary success came late in his 
= life.“ He wrote a number of novels, 
==" one or two of which achieved tempo- 











rary fame. Ail. of them were 0. 
lengthy that one commentator. re- 
marked that “Blackmore would have 


and enjoyed. the task.” 

His. greatest pride was‘ a transia- 
tion® of Virgil's. Georgics." Unaware 
of this achievement, his ‘son used the 
translation with ‘great success: in 
prepare for-an Oxford scholarship: 
On glancing. at the title page he sent 
an astonished. inquiry to his father: 


Deone Blackmore’ who has translat- 


much-in ‘Wwinhing this scholarship?” 
Blackmore died 311.1000. He and 
John Ruskin were buried on the 
The Devonshire That Charnis 
The. novelist’s. love of Devonshire 
is shared by thousands... The West 
country today is still a rofling land 
of -wind-blown moor, deep lanes, 
thatched. cottages, and white-rib- 
boned roads. Devon, famed for its 
junket and clotted cream, . guards 


Doones and other famous highway- 
men. Records in the village of West- 
ward Ho are full of the amusing ex- 
ploits of that genial robber, Tom 
Faggus, who in the pages of “Lorna 
Doorie” courts Ridd’s sister. and is 
“a’ways lookit: fur a better road to 
rob "em on.” 

There is reason to belieye that the 
Lhistoric features of Oare Estate and. 
Déone’ Valley will be. carefully. pre- 
served- by the new purchasers. 
Homeseekers in Devon. hold ancient 
landmarks and old legends in due 
respect, and -the natives; for senti- 
mental and practical reasons, “see to 
it that landmarks ‘made famous in 
books retain their faithful features 
in order that the fame of Devon may 
spread. 

There are some folk. who. assert 
that to this day. in time. of sterm 
Jehn Ridd and Lorna may be ‘seen 





riding up the Valley of the Doones, 








( Continued from Page 8) 





= ‘tan—the country. It seems as far 
[from the rush and clatter of a city as 
4 might a Connecticut farm. ‘Woods, 
a woods; woods ~- running~-down. the 
“slopes of the upper end of the island 
te merge their freshness with the 
waters ofthe Hudson: Lower New 
©. York—domain of forty.and fifty story 
~ ,bulldings—is fourteen miles away. 
_Oid-houses snuggle in amid the trees. 





Snes 


i 


=. They show a style of architecture 


© long since vanished. ‘Tiny clearings 
ee * where. the grass grows tall appear 
» — here and there. -And then slowly the 
> end comes to this country in the city; 
©. the inevitable apartment houses are 
~ It. ig a skyline of cliffs again, 
topped. by .apartments. Poised on 
steel stilts, a building reaches dizzily 
out over the brink of a gulf. All per- 
fectly comfortable, all perfectly safe 
- just. another touch of New York 
“enterprise. For miles, now, the scene 
is of. the home—red,. brown, white, 
‘gray buildings of innumerable win- 
Gows and a janitor apiece. Here’ 
Manhattan lives after it has come up 
from downtown. . 
= Along the Hudson Shore 
‘The west shore is as different from 
east as is the home from the of- 
=< Ttis a ~ pleasing Panorama of 


























“neath which runs a belt of ‘green: 
Nothing of work, nothing of business 
liere, As far as one can see, the river 


the precipices of the apartments. 

Shoals of motorboats ride at their 
buoys under the man-made cliffs of 
Gulls” flit aimlessly be- 


and cars stand in‘ seemingly 
“endless rows: We have left the 
“panorama of festful ease. Work 
<once more holds sway. - Riverside 
Drive, with its stream of motors and 





Houses perched ‘on a long. cliff be- 


AROUND THE ISLE OF MANHATTAN] 


its tree-lined. grace, has come to an 
end. . The piers are. beginning and 
will continue down to the Battery. 
Thickéts of masts and funnels; 
chugging. of cranes loading ‘holds. 
A huge liner is ‘in, and about her 
cluster small tugs. 

The traffic on the river is heavy 
now. Along. miles of. docks the tugs 
and lighters and other small craft go 
about their:- business. _Ferryboats 
churn their way-over to. the Jersey 
shore.. Whisties, bells sound on the 
air. This is marine.Manhattan, just 
as @ little further up the river it was 
navy Manhattan. 

Behind the docks.rise the towers of 
New York again.. The Hne of piere 
ends and the green acres of the Bat- 
tery spring into view. Here, once 
more, is the. famous skyline of the 
city. But we have found that is far 
from béing the only skylirie. 





FRENCH LIBRARY IN NEED} 


famous - ‘French library, the 
Bo. tes Nationale, is hard 
. - Its financial . difficulties 
re. ecu when it "was proposed 


institution ‘recetve thé right to accept 
seeds caraoee: axe naa oa 
thorized. to impose. charges upon 
those who* use its*vast collection: of: 
books and documents: : 

” The wagweatien Wika yaad: that the 
library be allowed to sell posteards. 
and photographs, as the museums 
do at considerable profif} to charge 
for admittance to its occasional -ex- 
positions’and to exact a share of the 
proceeds._when publishers derive rev- 


records, 


found, the purchase of foreign books 
and periodicals—made unusually ex- 
pensive by the fall of the franc— 
may be suspended, entirely. - The li- 





LNT 


its books, and has had to forego the 


saved Scheherazade all -her trouble}: 


“Pray tell, who ‘is - this. ‘Lorna. 


ed “Virgil so: -well-and aided me so} ~ 


jealously the reputation ‘of the}. 














enue from reproduction of its rare}. 


Unless. new sources of funds are’ 


pote a vain eer ne ly 





summer climate. 


versatile scene 


developed, on 
‘+ available.. 


recreations. 


eae pick a scenic ee ina Pane toe 
. Fish the sparkling lakes and ‘rating 
“) streams just.astep from your own doorstep. _ Enjoy-the 
water sports in clear, clean, laughing waters. ih 
hike in: virgin forests of Vivid green. 
—This is.the- life in your Vermont summer -honie,- 
where every member of the family finds delightful 
recreation and invigorating rest in a cozy_rural-home. 


Inexpensive Summer. Homes =~ ~° 
In Vermont there are available thousands of places 
needing but the touch of: the: home-and-Nature-lover 


to convert into gems: of loveliness*—places, that often 
may be purchased for a few hundred dollars. — Farms, 
large or small, with substantial, shapely buildings, 
located to command views such as only: Vermont’s 
can afford: Summer cottages, already 
ke, or pene, or hillside; are always 


Plan a. Vermont yscation this summer and leari~ 
‘first hand of the astounding summer homes: 6 u- 
x nities in this land where the tang of fragrant air and 
delightful . summer climate lure you to penis 


Summer Homes Book—FREE 


The State of Vermont has published an official book, “Farms 
and Summer Homes for Sale,” describing over five hundred ‘prop- 
erties suitable for pretentious or inexpensive summer home devel- 
opment. Write for: your FREE copy Ifvvacation books: are: > 
desired, send 4c ‘postage each for the followin i 

_ “Motor Tours”, “Lakes of Western Vt.”, “Lakes of Eastern Vt.”,. 


“Green Mountains.of 4 Address A. H. Grout, Sec: of State; = 


’ Dept: 30, Montpelier, V 
~ Vermont Publicity: Bareas, Montpelier, Vv and 
Fermest_ treme cee of Commerce, sce’ 


unt ae: 


ng: ‘Hotel Directory’”’ 


Burlington, Vermont. 
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: achievement t of Enrope’s. 
scientists. 
Worn without * headband 











PHONOPHOR is en~ 


You WELCOME DAY THIS” 
WEEE FOR A PERSONAL < M Ths 


TION. HOURS DAIL FROM 9 A.M. 
TO 5 P. M. SATURDAYS UNTIL 3 P: M. 


AMERICAN PHONOPHOR CORPORATION ; 


19 West 44th Street, New Ydrk City 














publishing of new catalogues. 
















































HE neon advice of leading financial authorities will 
enable you to increase the safety and yield from your in- 
“westments...-. i Sd 


World’s Work, May, 1926— ' 

"*We consider the guaranteed. real-estate mortgage, where there is an 
ample proportion“ of capital back of the guarantee, as among-the 
safest securities one can buy. 

“In issues guaranteed by a Surety Company, the check of the Surety 
Company-on the mortgages and upon the character of the issuing 
house is in itself a safeguard to the investor. 


securities offers a higher return today than any other field: possessing 
an equal degree of safety.” 


Harper’s Magazine, June, 1926— 
“One of the most significant features of the whole real estate mortgage 
bond business is the growing realization on the part of banks, insurance 
companies and other-institution$ of the value af these bonds. as invest- 
ments. 
“The income from guaranteed bonds will generally average a higher 
~ return than can be obtained from other bonds comparable to them in 
security.” 


Forum, April, 1926—- 
“Before the investor in guaranteed mortgage bonds can ‘Saffer loss, a 
number. of. calamities must occur. In the>first place the man who 
laced the mortgage must default payments of principal and interest. 
in the event of default on his part the property.stands- as security. 
There is a good prospect that the property can ce sold at foreclosure 
sale for sufficient at-least to pay the principal and costs due on the 
mortgage. If the original maker of the mortgage fails to pay, the loss 
must be made good by the Mortgage Company. If the Mortgage 
Company’s-resources are in any way-impaired, then the loss must be 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST CO. ney 


seme a SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 
ESOURCES OVER $10,000,000 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CGO; Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue  .- Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS. 
Ownership Identical 


cee “It seems safe to conclude that the field of guaranteed mortgage- 


made good by the Surety Company. Then: only can the- investor ~ 


Healey Buildi “Packard ng. 
ey Building - Ofticers and Correspondents in Principal Cities PHILADELPHIA 










Insurance Privilege 


re addition — the guarantee of 

Realty Trust Company 
any Adair bond may be insured 
against loss at the option of the 
investor by an independent surety 
company with resources over 
$27,000,000. 


This guarantee is non-cancel- - 
lable the surety. company, 

but can be discontinued by. 
the bond owner at any time. 


Only By Investing in Adair Guaranteed- 
Insurable 614% Bonds can you combine 
; the fundamental soundness of the old-fashioned real estate 
--—the and simplicity of the modern 
- the convenience and ae 31008, $500 and $100; test 


plus—the written and unconditional pot wong pte the ee of 
Issue, with capital, og a 500,000 and 

=e resources over $10, 8 
sone right to insure eae against loss at any time 
application to an t surety company, with 


peo er over $27,000,000; 
ee as of “et oe tena 
over over s 
18% over 5 % bonds over 6% bonds 


Read What the Leading Financial Authorities Say... re 


suffer loss. ‘However, it’ is fairly evident. that if such a°series of dis-— 
mk should develop it conld be si as a result ef nation-wide — 
collapse.” ° = B=” ~ 


Concerning unguaranteed icine bonds, The Annalist, June 


4, 1926, says— _ 


“Non-guaranteed houses are free of any compulsory ‘financial respon- 
sibility forthe payment of principal and interest. Their obligation 
is a moral one only. Of course, for reputation’s sake and éthical 
considerations. they would not willingly undertake absurd Titks. 
Nevertheless, because of the. competition between these houses for 
New York City real estate loans, they are frequently forced by the 
needs of their sales organizations into carrying pene which prove 
“faulty:” 

“ hiiaalectanias Recosé: NastinBet- 1925, said of the. | gattee ‘of 

‘ guaranteeing first mortgage bonds— 


‘The arguments ‘against this policy are not sound. The arguments - 4 


in favor of it are unanswerable.” : 


614% ‘Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 


Because iheg. 4meet the rigid requirements outlined above, including 
every protective feature developed during the progress and improvement _ 
of/real estate mortgage financing, Adair Guaranteed-Insurable 64% 
_Bonds are the logical investment for those who require absolute safety of 
principal, a liberal yield and uninterrupted payment of i interest. 


Send for Free Booklet and July Offerings 


For those desirous of obtaining the utmost in yield and safety, we 
have prepared a comprehensive guide to the safe selection of high-grade 
mortgage bonds. Mail the coupon today for this booklet, together with 


July Offerings of 644% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable. Bonds. - : 
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ADAIR REALTY & TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. TMS-20, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ge. 
“Gentlemen: 3 ; 

Please send me your booklet, “Why Your Real 


Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed,” together 
with your July Offering Sheet. i 
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NO LOSS TO ANY ADAIR INVESTOR IN OVER 51’YEARS 
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. apartment buildings 
-with the total amount 
of your investment 
fully paid back to you 
plus a 6% dividend. 

@ This means 

that your ownership - 

in_our buildings 


will have cost 
you, nothing 


while permitting 


you to enjoy 


your-share of 50% 
of the total. profits 


for the life 


of the property. 
qo call 


mail coupon 
for ‘a copy, 
no obligation. 


eee ew eee eneereseereseeeenetees: 


Se eceenssce terranes sseecepeseveses: 


PRP Reece teas ewnereeereanesseeerees 


| Mauisrepr.SrsEen 
Securities Corp. 
Beilders—Managers—Owners 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. ¥. 
AA-I-11-26 


| through all my working life. 





‘| of opponents. no less than that of. 


Seen eee ee wo teereeneeneserees 








CORT 


[LEARN A LANGUAGE 

this summer 

AND LET YOUR FAMILY LEARK, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET T.M. 


wat WEST 40TH 8f., 
XORK CITY. 
Telephone Soarsabis 6375. 

















Don’t Wash 


Your Windows 

Clean them with the 

“Magic Brush’ 

without water. 

outside of the windows from 
the inside. 


Send $1.25 te MAGIC BRUSH, Inc. 
Dept. A, 1931 eres New York 
Money Hayton noma 


Cleans the 
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( Continued trom Page 11) 


way the balance Upped, far. ae 


regards the conduct of the paper 
whose fine tradition T inherited and 
which I have had the honor to servé 


not been so, personally I 
have served it. 
tle affair and has many shades 
sides to it. It is pot. thing to, 

to 


courage, fairness, a sense of duty to 
the reader and the community. 

Calls Facts. Sacred a 
- “A newspaper is of necessity some- 
thing of a monopoly, and its: first 
duty is to. shun the: temptations of 


its soul-it must see that the supply 


is not..tainted: Neither.in what it 


gives nor in what it does not give, 
nor in the mode of presentation must 
the unclouded face of truth suffer 
wrong. . Commént. is free, but facts 
are sacred. ‘Propaganda,’ so-called, 
by this means is hateful. 'Thé voiee 


friends has a right to be heard. 

“Comment also is justly subject to 
a@ self-imposed restraint... It ‘is weil- 
to be frank; it is even better to be 
fair. This is an ideal. Achievement 
in such matters is hardly given. to 
man, Perhaps none of us can attain 


* BRITAIN SALUTES AN EDITOR 


‘Had it}, 


monopoly. Its primary office is the | ! 
gathering of news. At the peril of 





to it in the desirable measure. We 


day, Mr. Scott. still does: his work 





of. “giving it” or. “leaving it out,” 
the clichés and. little grammatical 
idiosyncrasies that persist in crop- 


Amid the dishevelment of a news- 
paper office at night--he keeps the 
conscience and .the good. form. of 
The Guardian with perfect poise and 
composure, Fifty-four years. of the 


the airs and graces of life. 





FIGURES FOR 


¢€ Continued from Page 14} 


seribed the. author confesses his in- 
ability to enumerate all the.types. 

The candlesticks with which we are 

most familiar-were not the earliest 
lighting aids in America, for proper 
cantile-making material was hard to 
Obtain in the pioneer country. Primi- 
tive shaped iron grease lamps, simi- 
lar in form to. Roman lamps, were 
first used. ‘But later many forms 
of candle holders came into use, from 
which finally developed the slender 
brass candlesticks, 
If one*has not been lucky enough 
to pick up an old lamp in an antique 
shop-or ‘to find one stored away in 
an ancient barn or attic theré are 
to be had excellent reproductions of 
some of the most interesting forms 
of candle ‘holders. and whale-oil 
lamps. These come in brass or pew- 
ter-finished tin, and most of them 
are faithful copies of the best of the 
old styles. 

Fitting these ancient forms with 
electric light. does not seem to de- 
stroy the iltusion of their original 
use. Although many of them are 
quaint rather than beautiful in line 
their antique air. adds an interesting 


H note to our modern. rooms. - For it 
is accessories like these that most]™ 


characteristically suggest a period. 


which gave a feeble, ordorous. light. 
Some time before the last quarter 
of ‘thé seventeenth century whale 
fishing became a trade, and whale 
oit—a distinct improvement—was 
used until the introduction of kero- 
sine, about 1859. The  whale-oil 
lamps had two wicks, but no pro- 
tection..was provided for the flame, 
the glass chimney being a much later 
invention. There were, .of course, 
hurricane “ glasses, as the large, 
graceful cylinders of glass _were 
called that were used to shield ‘the 
candle flame from drafts. 
Whale-oil lamps were made of tin, 
pewter, brass and glass, and in a 
great many designs. Sometimes the 
tin was painted, and sometimes it 
was japanned. Early bedroom candlé- 
sticks, such as the one with the low,- 


_| broad base and handle, used a gen- 


eration ago in old-fashioned families, 
furnished designs for some whale- 
oil lamps. A hint of the tall, slender 


The whale-oil lamp was a develop- |. 
ment of the still earlier fish-oil lamp, |* 


candlesticks may be seen in other 


THE GARDEN 


If you are @ eollector of whale-ofl 
lamps you may feel that it is a-sac- 
rilege to electrify these . ancient 
relics. tn.that case you may prefer 
to buy reproductions that, without: 
much change of design, “have an 
electric bulb inserted and are thus 
brought up to-date. Those who wish 
a quaint lamp. that -will add to. the 
decoration of a room and remind 
of. an older day; at the. same time 
giving an excellent light to read by, 
may find these modern adaptations 
highly. satisfactory. 


. GOLF IN ITALY 
TALY is displaying an increasing 
interest in golf. The Stresa Golf 
Club, beautifully situated. high 
above Lake Maggiore, will double its 
present 3,000-yard course, while 
similar plans are announced by the 
Karersee Club, in the heart, of the 
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, "The action of the Fridence: 


the-Prudence Guarantee from: ~ 


increasing 
$4,500,000 to $12,500,000, 


“suptemacy of 514% PRUDENCE-BONDS as 
the strongest, safest pet moctgige i — 
-ment now. before the; public. This 
and greater Guarantee furnishes a 
- tatio of protection per Bond than o 
‘in. any other-first mortgage security. But 
regardless of the Guarantee, very few 
bonds are ‘as safe as PRUDENCE:BONDS. 
because The Prudence Company is unique 
in the conservatism of its property apprais- "| 
_ vals-and the wide eaeities behind. its ie fame, | 

Que books book: “Ppadence-Boads Probe © 


Guarantee that Prudence Demands” - 
Spal latseest you.” Write for it today. 


COMPANY, Inc. * 


Under Supervision. W- ¥. State Ranting Dept. 


OF OuR- es 
ous ctisters, 
9 P. M., SATURDAYS 5 P. ace. € 


The PRUDENCE | 


Provide thy 
~ Guarantee that Peudence | 
Demands.”* P.A.898 


Diecainct in” 
‘adds to-the - 


hee 


PRUDENCE. | 
COMPANY, Inc. 
3 "anak | 
pace Seana eee ss 








331 Madison Ave., at tied Se..N.¥ 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn j 
G10. P.On., toe, Name. 
eV VE ——— 











"TBE high: pressure,. salle-4-tinute life of today. 


Read * 
care of the nerves. 
revelation to people with sensitive or deran 
nefves. thousands to gain - 
control of their nerves and 
force. Price 25c postpaid. (Coin or stamps.) . 


What Readers of “Nerve Force” Say:: 
a | _ 
book, and 

up> hope of ever finding the cause of my low 
weight.” 
A physician sa 
sible and valuable reotk I have ever read on the 
prevention of neurasthenia. 
your book:to my 


“Readin has sto; 
Seong of of FEAR which paral 


and calming 
Before I was 


Studio 758 


dt", its mental strain 
Boge eee, ean 


applies especially to the people 
with highly active’ brains and . sensitive nerves. 
Have your nerves stood the strain? - ; 
a 64-page book on the 


Force,” 


This book is a Hetien § 


It has aided nian 
uild-up their nerve 


ained 12 pounds since reading your 
feel so energetic. I had about given 


: “Your book is the most sen- 
TF am recommending 


that dreadful 
my stomach and 


tients.” 


= opel ASE im your book on relaxation 
nerves ‘has cleared my brain. 


half dizzy all the time!” 


NERVE STRAIN 





PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Author of “Nerve Force” 
and various other books 
on Health Psychology,‘ 

_ Breathing, Hygiene and 
kindred subjects, many of 
which have been trans~ 
fated into feretgn fan- 
guages. 


Write to PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
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PROG LP LPG IG 


110 West 40th Street, 


Buy direct from 


“© New York City. 


Furnishings Exclusively 3 
manufac- ¥ 

ers. of REED, WILLOW 

CANE 


Largest Display. Lowest Prices 
Feel ates “thats 
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SHOP, hic: S 
aepame Sore etenr et : 


Bot. 3rd & Endl Aves. Vanderbilt 457 : 





All stores, $1.50. Postpaid, $1.68. 

















He eat them on 1 hiniselh— 
can “he take them off ? 
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i ee ; ar 
: OU’VE seen the man in this picture-—many times. 
You may not have seen the blinders, but they were 


there JUST THE SAME. He doesn't wear them about his 


eyes. The sort of blinders he wears are MENTAL BLINDERS. 


Blinders are excellent for a horse. If a horse sees too much 
he may get frightened. -Or he may insist. upon heading for the 
green pasture when his driver wants him on the dusty road. A 
witho with biinders is much easier to CONTROL than a horse 
- without. + 


But a MAN is different. He CAN’T see too much of-what -|~ 


is going on around him. He doesn’t want ‘to BE controlled —-he 
wants to DO the controlling.. 


But this man.is DRIVEN —at the whim of less capable men. 
Years from now—when he ought to be in a position to retire, but 
-isn’t—he will boast with asi: pride that he: is STILL IN THE 


He’s in it Now that’s the worst part of it. He has closed 
his mind to every new idea. He stubbornly refuses to adjust 
“himself to.any new condition. All the UNEXERCISED 
CELLS that could do so much for him are impotent behind his 
MENTAL BLINDERS. 


He doesn’t realize it, of course. He says he’s UNLUCKY, 
or too old, or too poor, or too honest to get anywhere. His.own 
little rut seems to him as deep as the Grand Canyon. No chance 
of ever getting out of it! 


AND THERE ISN’T—not until he gets those blinders off. 
Until he does, he is absolutely certain to continue on his dismal 
way, carrying out other people’s orders, envying other people’s 
possessions, stepping out of the way. to let other people go ahead. 
And all the time, he HAS the a the. sap cones and the “energy 
to make himself a success. 


‘Let ‘him remove the blinders—_HE pit the them on, HE can take 


them of. Ake CELLS a chance ree pase see S 
Fe tee vce Ta tar wet cadtehentiy 


to grow. 


It is so. easy—by means of PELMANISM. Pelmanism has 
now helped FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, in every walk of life. It can help him—or you. ‘It 

’ aims to obliterate destructive habits of mind, to replace fear with 
courage, scatteration: with concentration, procrastination with 
action, forgetfuiness with memory... 


It is a practical 
_ applied psychology. It does for the MIND what-physical train- 
ing does for the body.. And it literally works wonders. Almost 
every mail brings from mei and women, some of which 
are almost unbelievable. ‘Some have secured long sought promo- 
tions, others have greatly increased their professional 
and still others are finally working out personal problems which 
had baffled them for years. 


Pelmanism is not merely the means to get a BETTER JOB, 
but so immeasurably: greater—the means to realize far 
rays upon vend pertained poe It is not merely a crutch 

or He ibomsaged alle t a great iration for GREAT 
BRAINS. The list of those whom ‘it has benefited is long and 
imposing. ica are some names: 

















The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, 


system for PRACTICAL saat It is 


“©. P. O'Connor, “Father ofthe Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 
House of Commons” 
Labor Board 


-Famous Novelist _ Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist 


General. Sir Robert Baden- 
“Powell, Founder of: the Boy 
-Scout Movement  —s—. 

Judge Ben B, Lindsey, Founder Admiral Lord Ber 

the Juvenile Court, Denver G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 
Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian _. Baroness Orczy, Author 
W. L. George, Author  - Prince Charles of Sweden 


and scores of others, of equal prominence, too numerous to list : a 


ot toe 


~ here. 


Let-usintroduce-you to Pelmanism by sending 
a fascinating booklet ev ied “Scientific Mind Training. 
plains clearly what Pelmanism is, how it works, what eat has done 


for 550,000 people. Of course, it’s: easy eno to say ‘‘Why 
should I?” Perhaps your reluctance to A hesitancy 
to believe in your own possibilities, is «sign thst wind is 


‘wearing “MENTAL 


ape gy perhaps YOU ‘too 


“Scientific Mind Training’’ ought to be your 


wml id will is still. sufficien 
UNDER CONTROL, oder po to it do wat ua want. Can 
a Bl It. is - too me to = blinders YOU TAKE 


AEE INSTITUTE. OF ‘AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York = 














- 19 West 44th Street —  Dept..697- New York, N.Y. 
Pelman Institute of America _ : 
meget 19 West 44th Street, New York 

; note brant pm pera actealiy done tor 
over 660/00 send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 

Mind Training.’ ee rhis ee ee ee 
Name 

Address. : 








man of~ the ‘National War -= 














































































BINOCULARS 


CONQUER a Make your eyes 







stronger! Observe meoenien 
of poople. birds, deer, Sete oe ipe Ore 
=, im_the distance. Autos ‘round 
» the track! Horses soenan own the 


. turf. Keep a pair in your ne Ap 4 
Rs the grandeur of lous ae - 
a Pensable for camping, hunting. gr 4 

, zeratins. races, motoring, shut-i = 
servation, bird and nature studies, oor] 


ball, eatben 
tell games, etc. We supply 


3 Sy, Navy Officers, Commanders 


e ‘THESE are the GENUINE French and 


German Arm as 
PRISM Bin 4 Officers’ - POWER 
QUALITE 


"Deeg 
w; brilliant ar ye 


+ mad exquisite definition. Wide id of 





4 field gi 
ios + sam Usually eel faves 4 a igh - dust 
ae raps, ‘sua: 
: opted 1 for hse.00 Fg $50.00. 


rates make ato iignie's ona 
Sind NO Money! Nothing on Delivery! 
>on Try, Use, ENJOY Binoculars 
b for 10 Days A. LUTELY FREE! If 
a Pleased you may pay on Budget Plan: 
4 $5.00 MONTHLY 


or, if h 

a end of 10 D 10 Daven a deduct 221° 75 

and 

Money Order to 

ROLL Bidar for a3t 7 % return 
Order NOW pan spate 

a Poe NOTHING on Del send HO. clip — i 

5 this Advertisement NOW 1 Limitet Quantity! 


2 [gyorg 
e “a Generations of Honorable “CO, | 


SEAVER-WI | 





Importers, National Mail Pesta = 
765 WASHINGTON 68T., 
Largest Ri lers of Berar 





Gentlemen :—Send 8-POWER 
BINOCULARS for 0 "Daye FREE 
Trial on above pian. 





Piase tell ws something about you) © 
selj. We will t your- 


appreciate and respect 
the information THANK you! 
Y.T. 7-11-26 
osseasssstasssisas 
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Enjoy the comfort of reading, 


writing, typing. etc., by soft, 
pure light. so closely approxi- 
mating sunlight that it - is 


widely used for matching dej- 
icate colors. 









Sun-Ray 
Aristocrat 
Just the thing for home 
ute, too—an ideal gift. 


Sold by office supply 
and electrical deslers. 


SUN wnad 



























Put more 
of yourself 


3 YOURS ELF into what 
you write today New Ham- 


<3) mond enables you to do this. In- § 
m stantly changeable type permits 
B a variety of typographical effects 
B that give oe * to your let- 










































4|fault helplessly. crippled 
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‘Europe seven years ago, when Uncle 
Sam -was regarded.as altruistic, as 
kindly, as generous, and as a true 
Sir Galahad. : 

In sizing up the attitude of the 
test of the world toward the United 
States one’s mind goes at once to 
the meetings in Geneva, where, un- 
‘der the auspices of the League of 
Nations, there gather from time to 
time the representatives of all the 
notable nations there are, except the 
United States and Russia. Now, the 
diplomats of fifty-odd. nations may 
and do differ on almost every pos- 
sible subject. But there is one ex- 
‘ception. 
which there is unanimity. There 
may be differences. about disarma- 
ment; there may be divergences on 
how to find the aggressor in the case 
of war; there maybe different 
views on how to wipe out optum, to 
eure the white slave evil or to estab- 
lish the proper age of consent.. But 
when it cores to expressing sincere 
and heartfelt disregard for 
United: States of America—there is 
common ground. The American ob- 
server, -official and unofficial, lis- 
tens and. usually says nothing, or 
else makes bold to remark that not- 
withstanding all that, we remain a 
huge success. 

But that’s where the nail gets a 
hit on the head! 

Were. I a psychiatrist, I might 
try to show that what's the trouble 
with Europe in making its estimate 
of America is that Europe is suf- 
fering from the inferiority complex. 
But let us say that Europe is en- 
vious.. The old Continent is envious 
of the big young upstart natior 
that came out of the World War 
and its aftermaths as the only coun- 
try better off than before it went 
in, Seeing that we all were sup- 
posed to be fighting in a common 
cause, our former associates think 
we have done entirely too well, con- 
sidering the fix our erstwhile part- 
ners are in. What they lost we got. 
That has created an envy which 
even our most nationalistic and 
most unsympathetic citizens cannot 
accuse our Governments of recent 
years of breaking any records to as- 
suage. And just now, today, the 
greatest question affecting our in- 
ternational relations, is simply this: 
At what point does envy turn to 
hate? 

If I were asked to put briefly and 
bluntly the basis of European feel- 
ing toward the United States today, 
I should say that Europe feels that 
America profited unduly from Eu- 
rope’s misfortunes. As President 
Coolidge remarked with deep philos- 
ophy, they borrowed the money. As 
untold spokesmen on our side of the 
Atlantic will testify; we won the war 
for them. All that and more, And 
our spokesmen may be entirely 
right, Europeans ought to be grate- 
ful. But they are not grateful. If, 
kind reader, you think you would 
like to argue it out, go to it. But 
dealing vith the present rather than 
with some roseate future, dealing 
with effects rather than with causes, 
it is difficult to escape the conclu- 
sion that the results are nasty. 


War Debts the Chief Topic 


Today we are pretty much: the 
only fellows in.our crowd; the others 
are aliin the other crowd. 

Whenever, in these days, there be- 
gins in Europe &ny discussion of the 
United States, the conversation 
turns to debts—the war debts of the 
former Allies to their former Asso- 
ciate. To the blue heavens there 
goes up the cry of “Uncle Sam, the 
Shylock.” In a mighty chorus arises 
the chant about America, the coun- 
try that fell from grace, the coun- 
try that, having got, through for- 
tuitous circumstances, most of the 
gold of the world, wants the -rest 
of it. 

Any one who listens can hear how 
the United States, which, by its own 
when it 
entered the war, sent all it could 
send, namely, dollars, to fight by the 
side of the soldiers of Europe in the 














common cause, now wants its dol- 





There is one subject on: 


“the j- 


"EUROPE SCOWLS AT PROSPEROUS AMERICA 


lars pack, whereas the young men 
of the Allies, ‘who fell into the same 
hole our dollars fell, are gone beyond 
recall. even of the most insistent 
debt-funding commission. There was 
America, who fooled the whole world 
‘into believing she was altruistic, who 
now shows her big~ interest in 
money, money and more money. 
They say that being the only na- 
tiog to come out of the war better 
off than when we went in, we still 
are not satisfied and want to press 
out of our wartime allies gold that 
they haven’t got and we do not 
need, ; 

» Europeans say we have shown our- 
sélves a nation that could not stand 
the test, that could not succeed: in 
getting above sordid considerations 
of wealth; a nation that lied. when 
it said it was fighting for ideals, a 
nation whose actions now show that 
it. went into the war to save its own 
skin, and which is now not game 
enough to pay the price. 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


Let it not be forgotten ‘that the 
people who think and talk this way 
have a very personal feeling about 
it. Not only did they lose their sons, 
not only in their hearts do they bear 
the shadow of that price, but day 
by day they feel the pinch we do 
not feel. Across the ocean daily come 
tales ofthe prosperity and of the 
riches of the United States; to be 
read by peoples groaning under the 
burden left by the war, which weighs 
ever more heavily on tired shoulders. 
The peoples of Burope are taxed 
very highly, much more highly than 
we, to pay for the war which 
benefited -only America, as they see 
it. Not only are they bowed down 
under taxes, but many thousands, 
indeed millions, of them have lost 
most of their fortunes and their 
lifetime savings. as the result of the 
great catastrophe that made Amer- 
ica rich, they say. ‘They are sore 
about it, very sore, indeed. 

Hefty tomes could be written on 
the grievances Burope has toward 
us. It is not America which insists 
her debtors must pay, whether or 
not Germany pays for the common 
damage the war left on Europe's 
battlefields? Are we not the people 
who advised France and the other 
supposed recipients of. German rep- 
arations to cut down their claims in 
the name of international good-will 
and the restoration of permanent 
peace, but who, when it was a_ques- 
tion of our own money, forgot all 
about the blessedness of forgiveness? 
We are the nation willing to sit by 
and see France repair all of the 
damage done by Americans as well 
as by the other belligerents, without 
offering to pay a cent for the harm 
we did. 

During the painful period of post- 
war reconstruction Europe has seen 
America as profligate with advice 
but stingy with all else. We thought 
we were kindly in telling how to do 
it, when what Burope- wanted was 
help of another kind. This has 
brought the charge that we are 
moral slackers. We pester the world 
with good advice but aré not willing 
to sustain our own judgment. We 
gave the world the League of Na- 
tions and then- backed out of the 
whole busi We promised to help 
France when Germany attacked her 
again, if France would not grab the 
left bank of the Rhine; and after we 
got France’s agreement to stay off 
the Rhine, we backed down on our 
bargain. You may try until dooms- 
day to explain away this fact to the 
French. You may talk about our 
domestic politics, Congressional elec- 
tions and all that, but you will leave 
your Frenchman convinced -the 
United Stat& is a piker and a 
welcher. 

One could go on ad infinitum in re- 
tailing the unpleasant things Europe 
has to say /about America. The 
criticisms aré many-sided and varie- 
gated. And whenever in Europe the 
popular pastime of panning America 
is indulged in, the prevailing fashion 
is to centre it on our efforts to col- 
lect what Europe borrowed from us 
for war purposes. 








But if one who has listened in the 








tek few ae to severii milijon 
words more than his share of abuse 
of the United States maybe entitled 
to an opinion, it is set down as fol- 

“Tf there were no debt-issue; if 
Europe had not borrowed any money 
from us to fight thé “battle we 
espoused; or-if. we had wiped out 
the whole business at the 6nd of the 
war; or if we did it even now—the 
attitude of Kurope toward us-would 
be approximately the same. Perhaps 


mentally not different,” 

This may sound ‘strange, seeing 
that 90 per cent. of the criticism of 
us concerns itself with debts. . But 
the truth of the matter, as 1 see 
it, is that the debt. business is just 
a convenient peg on which Europe 
hangs its resentrnent that the war 
left América prosperous and left Eu- 
rope broke. That's what is hard to 
forgive. If the war had drained us 
as.it drained France, if the war had 


those of England; if the war “had 
crippled us as it did Germany, we 
should still be popular over here. We 
should be one of the crowd that 


to work to atone. 

But it did not come out that way. 
We ‘came out on top. We won the 
war. We got fat when the others 
got lean. What they lost fell inte 
our lap. That is what is not for- 
given. It is, at- bottom; a case of 
envy in proportions of enormity. 

One listens in England to‘tales of 
how rawbone American tourists be- 
vhave like boors and rub the Eng- 
lsh the wrong way; but they must 
have done that before the war. In 
France one hears how distasteful it 
is to have Americans with their dol- 
lars puy up handsome French cha- 
teaux and, in general, afford the 
things the natives cannot buy; ,but 
the cost of everything in France is 
about six times as great as before 
‘the war, and one gets six times as 
many francs for a dollar, One listens 
to awful stories of how Americans 
drink so much of the wines which 
Europeans take such trouble to of- 
fer them. And so on and so on. But 
‘the trouble lies not there. Europe 
bore with two million Americans all 
right in 1918, and no bigger crowd 
has been over in any year since. 


The Large Question 


It isn't the boisterousness of the 
tourist, and it isn’t the coldness. of 
our State Department, chilled by 
our Senate. It’s gold that is at the 
bottom of the row. Even if Burdpe 
did not owe us billions we shall 
never collect, Europe would still dis- 
like us. We won ‘the big jackpot. 
Gold and jealousy have the same 
| color. 

1 tried out these impressions the 
other day on an American who has 
had much to do with arranging fi- 
nancial relations between nations. 
And he replied: 

“You are right. 
done about it?” 

That, I- agreed 
tough question. 
marked, if the 
Europe and America are important— 
and they probably-are—the issue of 
the war debts of Europe to the 


But what can be 


with him, was a 
But, as he re- 


(rer 


somewhat less pointed; but funda- ! 


stretched our‘ resources as_ it~ did | 


went wrong and now has had to go| 
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relations between ' 





| Unitea States deserves great atten- 
tion. For. if that issue is the pez 
on which Europeans hang their dis- 


our. prosperity, we are proceeding 
in a manner. to keep the peg con- 
veniently at hand for many years to 
come. And thaf may be serious 
business, By the terms of the debt 
settlements we are making, we are 
giving. to hundreds of millions of 
Europeans in a good many cdun- 
tries a common bond of material in- 
terest against us for more than half 
a century. 

This is no argument naeleat our 


fis nothing wrong with our legal 
claim. But in considering the stand- 
‘ing of America jn the world- one 
cannot lose sight of the fact that 
this debt. business is serving to or- 
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like of the United States because of © 


right to-~collect those. debts. There j. 
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ganize a large part of the world 


against us-for decades. 


Were there no debts, then ‘would 
still: remain Europe's jealousy of 
America. But this envy would be 
largely a feeling which would belong 
to this or that country in varying 
proportions and due te change, to 
increase or to disappear, in accord- 
ance with peculiar conditions affect-. 
ing life in the various nations. But 
the debt program gives a common 
interest, a common-~ reason, a com- 
mon: incentive against the United 
States. Every dollar that goes to 
America im debt payment leaves not 
this or that. country, but all of 
Europe, ‘so much poorer, Every 
doliar that goes to the United States 
on this account goes with the ili 
wishes of all 

“Think . of tt!—amiltions of men. yet 
unborn are expected to pay taxes 
until their hair turns gray to meet 
the debt ‘their grandfathers _ con- 
tracted to make the world a sweeter 
place to live in! Can you see that 
picture? The tax collector counting 
the money of long lines of people 
haifa century from now and putting 
asidé -a part for America,’ to pay 
back loans to make the world .safe 


x 


What a fool idea! 


Sixty Years From Now? 

Worse than a fool idea. It does 
not answer any part of the problem 
to lean back and say that is some 
one else’s trouble. Sixty years is a 
long time. About sixty years ago, 
one. franc was worth one dollar. 
Sixty years ago, a good many of the 
nations with whom we are now 
ing solemn debt compacts did not 
exist, and who knows that they will 
exist sixty years from now? Sixty 
years from now the grandchildren of 
today would still be cursed with this 
problem a wayward generation wined 
them. 

Senator Smoot, I think it was, said 
in the Senate that the money Amer- 
ica is now lending Europe would 
never be repaid in cash, but only in 
the form of further investment, un- 
less there was a great cataclysm 
which once more would move the 
centre of wealth away from Amer- 
ica. What the able Senator probably 
meant to say was that we should 
not get it back in cash unless there 


World War sent it our way, That 
is something worth thinking: ‘about. 


A Gaping Wound 

Any one who reads history knows 
how often there arise international 
situations which balance between 
peace and war, when weight thrown 
into .one -side or the other of the 
scales means a conflict or an ar- 
rangement. Leave half thé world 
hoping for fifty years that we. get 
into trouble which will bring us off 
our perch, and one may see what 
the effect of the debt business may 


may heal the ‘wound that has been 
opened between America and Europe. 
But if it. does, it will do so in spite 
of the debt settlements of which we 
now boast. 

The United States faces the ex- 
tremely difficult: problem of regain- 


‘| ing that place of respect and regard 


to which, without question, the ma- 
jority of our people aspire. We are 
in danger of losing it today. We 
may be partly to blame; we are cer- 
tainly not all to blame. The major 
element in the situation remains the 


enclose }| feeling of envy. Perhaps the remedy 


lies in our opportunity to make the 
rest of the world see that at heart 
we are willing to share our pros- 
perity; in finding the right way to 
w]e art of our national ener. 
a basic part of our. national charac- 
ter. How shall be built a bridge to 
span the sea of misunderstanding 
that rolis. its ugly waves between 
‘Burope and America? =o 

In any event, may we-avoid the 
day when bad news about us will 
be. good news to the rest of the 

















world! 


was a war that would send our gold 
‘| back across the Atlantic just as the 


be. Time heals many things, and it. 
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U ARE PLANNING to do some business reading 
during the next twelve months. The question is 
whether you will read in hit-or-miss fashion, and have 
nothing definite to show atthe end of the year; or 
whether you will follow.a plan-which offers the practical 
certainty of increased income. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute Course is such a 
plan of reading. The following seven points distinguish it: 































































that I am yehuctant to lay = 
it. down. when bed-time or” 
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ing in which aman can invest 
so little and get such large 
rewards.” So writes A. K. 
Akers of the McWane Cast 
Iren Pipe Company, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 

ME ss 


6 Among gee. 32,000 presi- 3 
dents who have enrolled for ~ 
the Caurse are men like these: 


Georce M. Verity, Presi- 
dent, American Rolling = 
Mill Co.; ce 

Francis A. Countway, 

President, Lever Bros. 
Company.(Mfrs. Lux, Life- ~ © 
buoy Soap); x 

Sponsored by leaders of Cuartes E. Hires, Presi- 9) 

business andeducation —_dent, Hires Root Beer Co; 


The Advisory Council Roy W. Howarp, President 
of the Institute consists of | and Chairman of the 
these eminent teachers and Board, Scripps- Howard 
executives: Newspapers; ° 


xs Coveman puPonr, D.C.s,,  Wittiam Wricey, JR, 





Really PERSONAL 
Service | 
] “I have always been of 
the opinion that correspond- 
ence courses were all cut and 
dried,” writes E. W. Mac- 
Farland, Cost Accountant of 
the Warren Tool & Forge 
Co., Warren, Ohio. “It was 
indeed a pleasant surprise to 
receive letters that I know 
were written to me person- 
ally. In the very near future 
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generous offer offurtherserv- poy HL Sonacerok CLE: ley; Jr: Company (Wrig: 
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York; ; = 
Bexter S. Kimsatt, A.B., 
M.E., Dean of the College 
of Engineering, Cornell gs 
Produces immediate University; = a 
* progress Joun Hays Hammonp, DXSc., One course; one preticts 
You don’t have to wait LL.D., Consulting Engi- executives 
for results.- “I have been neéer ; The Institute offers no ~ 


Freperick H. HurpmMan, 
B.C.S., Certified Public 


privileged to hold a position 


training in specialized fields 
of large responsibility prob- 


of narrow opportunity. Its” 


ably ten years ahead of Accountant; subscribers learn. the broad 
schedule,” writes J. Henly’ Jeremian W. Jenks, Ph.D., fundamentals of aé/ business 
Frier, Jr., President of Frier- LL.D., Research Professor _ as applied by successful, prac- — 


Sturgis, Inc., St. Louis. “The 
training received from the 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was an indispensable 
factor in this rapid progress. 
It is an investment which 
paid me a 200% dividend in 
less than two years.” " 


of Government and Public tical executives. “Forging 
Administration, New York ~« Ahead. in Business,” one of — 
University. the most famous little books — 
in the world, explains it all. 
. More than 250,000 men look’ ” 
back on the half hour which 
they spent with ‘it as the 
turning point inxtheir lives. 
It contains all the facts, 
5 answers all questions, quotes _ 
: “The exceedingly inter- — letters of men whose business. 
esting way in which the sab- positions and problems were 


jects. are treated was an + precisely like yours. You are 
agreeable surprise to me,” 
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{ Continved from Page 4)". {1 
| Ana we cannot, like Stockholm, boast 
|& million and a half objects from ev 
ery. corner -of ‘the New World; it 
relics of Man ‘curiosities of 
Cuba and Jamaica, mosaics of Mexi- 
co: and an ‘unrivaled collection from} T 
Ecuador,...The third; the Hispanic {<¢ 

Society, is famous for its library 





A 


E@ucation Museum, with its display 
as to the public at large. ‘We have| ° School methods ahd equipment, is 
striven to satisfy instead démocratic 
| curiosity and eagerness for novelty. 
‘Three great general miuseums in 
New York City are based on’ prin- 
ciples. of the broadest popular ap-. 
peal. The American Museum of Na- 
i, | tural History is said to be the finest- 
Teed mp} of its kind*in the world, and is 
undoubtedly without an equal in this 
country. It has been the pioneer in 
the technique of making exhibits 
lifelike. It has spared neither .ex- 
pense nor effort to create such fea~--} 
tures as its bird or reptile groups, 
tts “‘Iessons in public health,’ or its 
halls of the mammals, decorated 
with giant frescoes. . 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Relics of Our History 
During the current celebrations of | 
revolution anniversaries a host of 
museumgoerg will. take a renewed 
interest in the local:and national his- 
torical relics “which are. to’ be seen 





versity the Brander Matthews Dra- 





YOUR LIFE 
1S A BOOK 


And you can Ymake it greater 


than. any. work ever penned if 
eae} will only be true to your- 


Reach out for bigger and bet- 


p ter things—make your life a “maus- 
terpiece” by developing the powers 


scientific law, turn the searchlight 
jents and 
you how to put them to work! 


too, is known not-for its treasures 
alone, but for its use of them. It is 
supreme in America in Cypriote an- 
tiquities, armor, musical instruments 
and early European paintings. But it 
‘makes news’’ constantly by repro- 
ducing, in: its collections, the “at- 
mosphere’’ of other days. The open- 
ing of its American, French, or Ve- 
netian ‘‘rooms,”’ or its acquisition of 
the Barnard Cloisters in Fort Wash- 
ington Avenue, were all- events -in 
museum history. : 


Work-of Other Museums 
Originality, dlso,. is ‘the , distin- 
guishing quality of the - museum 
maintained by the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. For -it 
unites, ag should the ideal museum 
of which curators dream, both* divi- 
sions of knowledge under one roof, 
and is celebrated both for its anthro- 
pological section and for its Chinese 
porcelains. And it takes a double 


matic Museum of stage models. 
Constantly Néw York is presenting 
more openings for the commercial 
artist: If the present -Association 
for the Establishment of Musetims of 


Centre at 65 East Fifty-seventh 
Street contains an ever-changing dis- 
play of-commercial designs and prod: 
ucts, in combination .with -lecture 
courses. es 

The technologist is provided for in 
is a unique collection of traffic. de- 
vices: at the Museum of Safety, be- 
sides" devices for protecting life and 
limb. in factory and mine. .The 
Polytechnic Institute of - Brooklyn 
supports a museum, as do the High 
School of Commerce and also the 
General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen;.It is a growing custom 


torio_buildings and fit ‘them up with 
appropriate displays. The. Colonial 
Dames Society has g0 Kept the Van |: 
Cortlandt Manor. Other buildings in 
their original state are the Dyckman 
Tavern, the Jumel Mansion and-the 
Poe Cottage. The galleries of the/# 
New. York.Public Library contain old; 
American paintings. There are two 
memorial houses, one maintained by }4 
the “Preeident Monroe Association‘ 
an@-one known as the Roosevelt 
Memorial Library and Museum. dy 
+ Perhaps these numerous museums} 
may one day combine their forces in | 
a skyscraper, and it will be easy to 
take the’ speeding elevator from the § 
American: Indian. department on thé 
forty-ninth: floor down to Zoology in 
the basement: But for the present it 
is still necessary for the public that 
would be informed. to travel a little 

: dimits of 























Our recommendations have start- for large industrial companies - to! Broadway. 
ed thousands on the road to suc- 
ceasful careers. We can help you 





interest in -its- work throughout, 
turning now to a Court of Sculpture 
and now to sending a “one-woman” 
scientific expedition,-the first of its 
kind, across Africa. 

The New Yorker, however, “is not 
confined ‘to this famous trio. More 
and more the smaller institution is 
attracting his attention. Where the 
larger body. must move slowly,. the 
little special “‘society’’ can afford to 
take chances, to venture in novelties. j 
And the modern spirit animates the 
minor museum no less than the 
||greater. The neighboring Newark 
Museum, with its temporary exhibits 
‘of advanced art, is a. case in: point. 
There are four other local institu- 
tons within easy. reach of Manhat- 
¢an. Long: Island hag a -historical 
society; “Yonkers,;. a museum of 
science and arts; Bronx Park, a 30-|) 
ciety. of the-arte and. sciences. . And 
the “Staten Island Association is aa- 
tive:_in preserving. local. birds and) 
Jn” museums ‘ to some: 
‘}epecial- hobby, New York is especial- 
-| ly rich. In Brooklyn there is a mu- 
séum. of musical art. In New York 
City there is the New York Histori- 
eal Society, containing vast.stores of. 
material. for the student of events. 

To the: public it shows a collection 
"tot Egyptian relics, American paint- 
ings, and_guch objects of patriotic in- 
terest as the tables used by the Fed- 
eral-Congress in 1789-or the trunk 
of the Peter Stuyvesant pear tree. 

Up Broadway, around 155th Street; 
are three buildings that are unique 
in this country. The American Geo- 
graphic Society, one of the oldest in 
the world, offers thousands of books, 
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tury and the school that he was imi- 
tating. The Fogg Museum, there- 
fore, undertook to discover whether 
the faker of the future will ‘be ‘able 
to trick the X-ray apparatus. Colors 
were) prepared in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. .style. Old paintings — were’ 
ied as accurately as pogsible by 
students at. the Fogg Museum. Both 
old’ and new were then. X-rayed. 
The shadowgraph sorted out the old 
from the new every time. The pat- 
tern of. the old paintings was dark; 
that’ .of! the new watery or milky. 
The brush strokes in the old were 
bold. and firm; in the: new they 
were hesitating and uneven. The dif- 
ference in style between the original 
and the copy was. more marked in 
the preparatory painting than in the” 
surface. . 

Canvases .and. panels with one 
picture on the surface and another. 
hidden-.beneath are not extremely 
rare. Usually the surface painting 
is a development of the older one, 
but not always. One of the X-rayed 
works was a Flemish panel: showing 
a member of the Van der Burgh, 
family painted over another. A Van 
der Burgh had simply caused one of 
his ancestor's portraits to be replaced 
with his own. . 

A New York dealer recently bought 
a very poor landscape because he 
saws signs of an earlier picture be- 
neath it. On cleaning off the land- 
scape he found that he had a valu- 
able old picture. The modern daub 
had apparently been laid on in order 
to make it possible to smuggle the 
original out of Italy, or else to evade 
payment of the duty which: this 
country formerly levied on works of 
art. In some way the knowledge 
that a: good painting underlay the 
_poor one had been lost and the pic- 
ture went on the market as a tenth- 
rate landscape. In other cases genu- 
inely -ancient works of painters: of 
the second rank are. dressed up to 
resemble masterpieces. R. Nobili, in 
“The Gentle Art of Faking, says: 


How Faking Is. Done 


“A member of the Board of Ex- 
portations (Italian) explained to the 
author how it happéns that officials 
are frequently led into the penetralia 
of the make-up of the pseudo-mas- 
terpiece. Sometimes. the work, ‘is 
done so well that it would deceive 

* the very officials and experts of the 
export bureau. In this case the 
antiquary who has sold the painting 
“and is desirous it should reach its 


destination without. hindrance from | of 


the export office pays a visit to the 
inspector and shows him a photo- 
graph of. the supposed masterpiece, 
as it appeared before its coquettish 
restoration. After this graphic proof 
the office has nothing further to 
Say, and Hs eee to export is 
‘granted. 

“The members of the commission 
do not consider themselves to be re- 
sponsible. te collectors; but they do 
de documents as guarantees, 
and two photos, one taken before 
restoration and one after, are gen- 
erally exacted and kept in the office. 
One of the Commissioners showed 
us-some of these photographs, two 
in number for each object; before and 
after the restoration... One could 
hardly believe the miracles accom- 
,Plished in this line. “A Botticini 
easily becomes a. Botticelli, after a 
few caresses by a clever hand, and 
we know cases in which a médiocre 
work by--Ridolfo Ghirlandaio has 
been turned into a Raphael. These 
photographs are exacted by the in- 
spectors as a protection from any 
possible accusation from the central 

- department. in Rome.” 

Collectors and honest dealers, how- 
ever, are able to protect themselves | 
with considerable suééess at ~ the | 
present day against fakes and ex- 
travagantly restored paintings. -The 
five fakes at-the Fogg Museum, for 
instance, were pictures knowh or 
suspected “to be fakes before the X- 
ray exposed “them. The X-ray has 
with .great regularity. corroborated 


X-RAYS USED ON PAINTINGS 


or imaginative. restorations, which 
carries much more. weight with the 
layman than does the opinion of an_ 
expert. The connoisseur is a poor 
witness. _ About all that he can_say 
to'a jury is: “That picture is not a 
da Vine, It. 
feeling.” 

When he tries to make definite: 
points. against a-suspected work of 
art, he is likely to have a bad time 
with an expert cfoss-examiner.. The 
multitude of fine points that enter 
into what is called the “fee:ing” of 
an artistic object cannot be. trans- 
lated into language. ~ It is"highly un- 
safe to disparage an art object with- 
out having proof against.it. Sir Jo- 
seph Duveen~ some._doubts 
about a thirteenth century Limoges 
enamel and was sued for $500,000 
by a dealer who had sold it.° He 
jeered at a reputed Leonardo . da 
Vinci and was sued for. $500,000 by 
its owner. When the X-ray says a 
painting is a fake the evidence is 
such as a juryman or any other tay- 
man can understand. He can exam- 
ine and compare the shadowgraph 
ofthe fake with-a shadowgraph of 
ah original by the same master. 


Technique Needs Development 


‘ In. nicer questions of connoisseur- 
ship, however, the X-ray. technique 
will require much development. Phy- 
siclans sometimes base wrong diag- 
noses on K-ray pictures today, and 
much experjence will_be necessary 
before the X-ray can be relied upon 
to give the correct answer. in all 
close questions of attribution. But 
it is apparently infallible in-discrim- 
rinating between a genuine old work 
and a modern imitation. - 

The X-ray promptly exposes faked 
signs of age. One trick of thé forger | 
is to cover a new painting with. 


tiquity. “The painting is -usually 
brushed with a glue and the varnish 
applied over it. ‘The varnish dries 
first. The glue slowly dries and 


ulent surface effect. A panel chem- 


holed was.exposed as the product of ; 
a taKer’s laboratory. The wood was | 
shown to be solid and strong beneath 
shallow wormholes. 

The X-ray process will be used, | 
too, in. the study of antique furni- | 
ture. The joints of Suspected pieces 
will be particularly studied. 





have usually been content “eg mak- 
ing the outside look antique, 1 . 
laboriously imitating ancient con- 


if the faker has taken the precaution 
to use very old ‘wood in producing 
spurious antiques it is believed’ that 
the X-ray will discriminate between 
modern and old-time workmanship. 





any one fears that the game of 
pitching horseshoes will die out 
for want of implements as the 
automobile replaces the horse, he 
may set his mind at rest. ‘Horse- 
shoes’’ that are not shoes and could 
not be worn by horses are now 


the game. 

They come in pairs of a regulation 
size and weight, painted and num- 
bered for easy identification... In 
most outward aspects, even to the 
presence of caulks; they resemble 


themselves for what they really are 
by -the absence of nail-holes. 











“imply send enme coded 
Pi ee 


R. B. Miller, Inc., 22 Pearl Screec, N. XY 














kcientifie proof, in the case of fakes 


™* 


hasn't got ‘the right 





manufactured: especially for use in’ 


shrinks, breaking up the varnish) 
into myriad fine eracks: The X-ray | 
promptly shows that this is a fraud- | 


ically aged and artificially worm- 


up. “| home over to my wifectear of debt. That. 
HORSELESS HORSESHOES - 





their prototypes, but they -betray | 


ce + iy 





reading ‘room. 


varnish cracks that look like an-., =—mveryehing a going pretty well with me 


—now,” said one of them. “I make enough 
money to pay the bills, enough even to take 
@ vacation. now and then. But I sometimes 
wonder how it would be if anything happened 
to me. I know perfectly well the house might 
be sold, my son taken out of school - . 


The other man smiled. 

.“That’s just the way. I was fixed,” he said. 
“And then a funny thing happened. I 
answered an advertisement and got hold of 
a copy of the Phoenix Mutual ‘Prosperity 
Plan.’ Maybe you've heard of it.I filled it out. 

“1 was paying 6% interest on our mortgage 
at the time. The Phoenix people showed me 


how by paying only about 114% more I , 
could: fix itso the-bank would hand the 


was the end of that worry. . 


“Then they made a special arrange-~ 
ment that will put Jimmie through col-. 


~ 





Home Office: Hartford, Coun 
~ TO GET\THESE 


HERE are just a few of the things you 
can do under the Phoenix Mutual Plan: 
1 Retire with an income when you are 60 or 65. 
2°Own your home and a car. 


3 Sanp your children to college. 
4 Taxes that trip-abroad you have always Saad 


5 face sure your itcome: will a on even 


though you become totally disabled. 


6 Leave an income for your wileand your family. _ 


Get rid of money worries 
: for good! 


‘ cf ee MEN were talking in a club-house. 


- Sending for it is the first-step towards 





PHOENIX MUTI oe 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

































































































lege. That fixed that. And} just recently they. 
fixed up what they call an “income agree- 
ment’— and now. the family will have an: 


"So the aly things I had been w 
‘about are taken-care of —and ‘all because 
filled out that little piece of paper!” 

~ 


~~ bad 


, 


Wou.tpn’Tr you like to make your life ‘plan: 
financially foolproof? Wouldn't you like to 
get rid of money worries for good? - 


You can. The coupon at the bottom of 
this page “will bring to you, free, the re- 


independence — protection for you and ye 
family no matter what happens—an ed 
cation and.every advantage for your c 
_dren—leisure and comfort for ra 

"your later years.= | 


There’s no obligation. Sena for your ‘ 
“Copy now. 


5 Fire Policy Ieued 1850 


. . MAIL THIS << 


Wiis ek RTA ag? ete Baas ae 





Puoenix Murvat Lire INSURANCE Co. 
283 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, withotft” obligation, yout 
_ihew Prosperity Plan. 


NAME. 
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city, 














STATE 
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YEAR OF BIRTH 


























Elementary English 
English, Fundamentals of 
French 

Itahen 

Latin Prose 

Lyric Poetry 


Con Novel 
temporary Nov. 
Drafting 











require High School and College P. train 
who can not conveniently rm Gaede ae 








University ourses al Home 
_ Perhaps this is the opportunity you have been: waiting for. 
‘Columbia University now offers to serve men and women ~ 
who must obtain. their collegiate instruction, either entirely 
or in part, in homes. 

You need no longer deny yourself the advantages vf college education just because residence study is impossible: 


At your own convenience, in your spare ‘time at-home, you may tow take up the study of the subjects you feel 
-.-you need to acquire a wider culture or greater - business. or effectiveness, for Columbia~ University’s 


professional 
educational work has been extended. to those who find it necessary, or preferable, -to study at home. 


Columbia University. 


Home Study: Courses 


"Finen: cotirose: have Duck juipared aad wikipted by Columbllr te Say Sheets » jot weaker oor te Ue Ths Saw 
: tu "gang eae cara HV: we 
strectors to the spectel requirements of mail: imstraction, Except a na and Hi = i ys i 
in a few special branches they are the direct outgrowth of equiva- . and contacted te weet the full sopeoemes of So Univewinfs 
lent residence courses, and are prepared in cooperation with the educational standards. 


The Personal Attention of Members 
of the University’s Teaching Staff 


Every student who registers for a Columbia University Home campus student. The instructor guides his study, personally cor- 
Study Course conducts his work under the personal direction of 2 "ects his papers, offers constructive criticiam of his work, and gives 
University i page = = i atehiteall | ne er gal tir ng rig a TE This 
and instructor throughout the entire course and the attention given every one who registers to get the most practical benefit from his 
to the student is just as complete amd personal as it is for the _ study. 


Every Course Adjusted to. the Individual Needs of Each Student _ 


Columbia: Home Study Courses are not rigid and arbitrary common needs of each student. ‘The instructor 
denominators for all students. While each course is. = 








The list above does not include all of the courses now being 
eee ee San ae If the subject in which you are 
interested is not in the list, mention it when writing for 
information. ° 


Mail This Coupon 


_ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
University oo Stud 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full i 
University Fiome Stay Coun snd thei conde. 
I am interested in the following subject: 





cover all basic material essential to a full 
oe A ee ae eee ae eiaiel 


‘3 interests and 
cuter come. 


Special Advantages of Home Study 


While be Unteseniy tenet -cepned Bete Oe 8 
sirable for certain as work, it recognizes 


ew oF 





a distinct advantage offered under home study conditions. 


By its very nature home study must be thorough. The student 
prepares - submits for Fine Kept Sonica MBean tegen 





the student ho en ot early adapt himelf to Gh mwechanical 





often does better when he can analy lecture is addressed to a large group, a 
his problems quietly alone. For many, also, the possibility of of ciliahien tok wennition & addressed te the student-himself and 
adjusting study hours to the other demands on time and energy ic in 3 oud aedeeed be Gebddined: 


Fees Payable in Convenient Amounts 


For those men and women who fee! a genuine desire for the benefiti to be obtained through 
Columbia's Home Study Courses, the University wants to make registration as convenient 
ao posible, Arrangements may be made to distribute fee payments over several months 


Write for Full Information 


You wil eng, ta Sai tenis, shel Wis singe: onl sone ot cabeiiens Siewe Sendy 
Courses. The is prep to send full information on request. Use the coupon 
at the left. If you care to write a letter briefly outlining your educational needs and 
interests it will enable the instructors to offer helpful suggestions. The University is. ~ 
desirous of serving you as fully as > will wel the ity to consider your 
rticuler educational problems and will advise you as to the courses that would be most 
= icial. You may receive this prelimiwary assistance without assuming any obligation 
tever. 











Columbia University 
University Extension—Home Study Department 
New York 




















